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TO  THE 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BYRON. 


Not  for  thy  crabbed  state-creed,  wayward  wight, 
Thy  noble  lineage,  nor  thy  virtues  high, 
(God  bless  the  mark ! )  do  I  this  homage  plight ; 
No — 'tis  thy  bold  and  native  energy ; 
Thy  soul  that  dares  each  bound  to  overfly. 
Ranging  through  Nature  on  erratic  wing — 
These  do  I  honour — and  would  fondly  try 
With  thee  a  wild  aerial  strain  to  sing  : 
Then,  O  !  round  Shepherd's  head  thy  charmed  mantle 
fling. 
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PART  FIRST. 


Of  all  the  lasses  in  fair  Scotland, 
That  lightly  bound  o'er  muir  and  lee, 

There's  nana  like  the  maids  of  Yarrowdale, 
Wi'  their  green  coats  kilted  to  the  knee. 

O !  there  shines  mony  a  winsom  face, 
And  mony  a  bright  and  beaming  ee ; 

For  rosy  health  blooms  on  the  cheek, 
And  the  blink  of  love  plays  o'er  the  bree. 
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But  ne*er  by  Yarrow's  sunny  braes, 
Nor  Ettrick*s  green  and  wizard  shaw, 

Did  ever  maid  so  lovely  won 
As  Mary  Lee  of  Carelha'.* 

O !  round  her  fair  and  sightly  form 

The  light  hill-breeze  was  blithe  to  blow, 

For  the  virgin  hue  her  bosom  wore 
Was  whiter  than  the  drifted  snow. 

The  dogs  that  wont  to  growl  and  bark, 
Whene'er  a  stranger  they  could  see, 

Would  cower,  and  creep  along  the  sward, 
And  lick  the  hand  of  Mary  Lee. 

On  form  so  fair,  or  face  so  mild. 

The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam ; 
On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind 

The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  beam. 

•   Now  vulgarly  called  Carterhaugh. 
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She  never  had  felt  the  stounds  of  love, 
Nor  the  waefu*  qualms  that  breed  o'  sin ; 

But  ah  !  she  shewed  an  absent  look, 

And  a  deep  and  thoughtfu'  heart  within. 

She  looked  with  joy  on  a  young  man's  face, 
The  downy  chin,  and  the  burning  eye. 

Without  desire,  without  a  blush. 

She  loved  them,  but  she  knew  not  why. 

She  learned  to  read,  when  she  was  young, 

The  books  of  deep  divinity  ; 
And  she  thought  by  night,  and  she  read  by  day, 

Of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

And  the  more  she  thought,  and  the  more  she  read 
Of  the  ways  of  Heaven  and  Nature's  plan. 

She  feared  the  half  that  the  bedesmen  said 
Was  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man. 
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Yet  she  was  meek,  and  bowed  to  Heaven 
Each  morn  beneath  the  shady  yew, 

Before  the  laverock  left  the  cloud, 
Or  the  sun  began  his  draught  of  dew. 

And  when  the  gloaming's  gouden  veil 
Was  o'er  Blackandro's  summit  flung. 

Among  the  bowers  of  green  Bowhill 
Her  hymn  she  to  the  Virgin  sung. 

And  aye  she  thought,  and  aye  she  read, 
Till  mystic  wildness  marked  her  air ; 

For  the  doubts  that  on  her  bosom  preyed 
Were  more  than  maiden's  mind  could  bear. 

And  she  grew  weary  of  this  world. 

And  yearned  and  pined  the  next  to  see ; 

Till  Heaven  in  pity  earnest  sent, 
And  from  that  thraldom  set  her  free. 
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One  eve  when  she  had  prayed  and  wept 
Till  daylight  faded  on  the  wold — 

The  third  night  of  the  waning  moon ! 
Well  known  to  hind  and  matron  old; 

For  then  the  fairies  boun'  to  ride, 

And  the  elves  of  Ettrick's  greenwood  shaw ; 
And  aye  their  favourite  rendezvous 

Was  green  Bowhill  and  Carelha'. — 

There  came  a  wight  to  Mary's  knee, 
With  face,  like  angel's,  mild  and  sweet ; 

His  robe  was  like  the  lily's  bloom, 
And  graceful  flowed  upon  his  feet. 

He  did  not  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
Nor  showed  he  cumbrous  courtesy ; 

But  took  her  gently  by  the  hand, 

Saying,  "  Maiden,  rise  and  go  with  me. 
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"  Cast  off,  cast  off  these  earthly  weeds, 
They  ill  befit  thy  destiny ; 
I  come  from  a  far  distant  land 

To  take  thee  where  thou  long'st  to  be." 

She  only  felt  a  shivering  throb, 
A  pang  defined  that  may  not  be ; 

And  up  she  rose,  a  naked  form> 

More  lightsome,  pure,  and  fair  than  he. 

He  held  a  robe  in  his  right  hand, 
Pure  as  the  white  rose  in  the  bloom ; 

That  robe  was  not  of  earthly  make, 
Nor  sewed  by  hand,  nor  wove  in  loom. 

When  she  had  doned  that  light  seymar, 
Upward  her  being  seemed  to  bound ; 

Like  one  that  wades  in  waters  deep, 

And  scarce  can  keep  him  to  the  ground. 
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Tho'  rapt  and  transient  was  the  pause, 

She  scarce  could  keep  to  ground  the  while ; 

She  felt  like  heaving  thistle-down, 
Hung  to  the  earth  by  viewless  pile. 

The  beauteous  stranger  turned  his  face 
Unto  the  eastern  streamers  sheen, 

He  seemed  to  eye  the  ruby  star 
That  rose  above  the  Eildon  green. 

He  spread  his  right  hand  to  the  heaven, 
And  he  bade  the  maid  not  look  behind, 

But  keep  her  face  to  the  dark  blue  even ; 
And  away  they  bore  upon  the  wind. 

She  did  not  linger,  she  did  not  look, 
For  in  a  moment  they  were  gone  ; 

But  she  thought  she  saw  her  very  form 
Stretched  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone. 
A3 
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As  ever  you  saw  the  meteor  speed, 
Or  the  arrow  cleave  the  yielding  wind, 

Away  they  sprung,  and  the  breezes  sung. 
And  they  left  the  gloaming  star  behind ; 

And  eastward,  eastward  still  they  bore, 

A  long  the  night's  grey  canopy ; 
And  the  din  of  the  world  died  away, 

And  the  landscape  faded  on  the  ee. 

They  had  marked  the  dark  blue  waters  lie 
Like  curved  lines  on  many  a  vale ; 

And  they  hung  on  the  shelve  of  a  saffron  cloud, 
That  scarcely  moved  in  the  slumbering  gale. 

They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  heaven  above, 
And  the  stars  blazed  bright  as  they  drew  nigh  ; 

And  they  looked  to  the  darksome  world  below. 
But  all  was  grey  obscurity. 
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They  could  not  trace  the  hill  nor  dale, 

Nor  could  they  ken  where  the  greenwood  lay ; 

But  they  saw  a  thousand  shadowy  stars, 
In  many  a  winding  watery  way ; 

And  they  better  knew  where  the  rivers  ran 
Than  if  it  had  been  the  open  day. 

They  looked  to  the  western  shores  afar, 
But  the  light  of  day  they  could  not  see ; 

And  the  halo  of  the  evening  star 
Sank  like  a  crescent  on  the  sea. 

Then  onward,  onward  fast  they  bore 

On  the  yielding  winds  so  light  and  boon, 

To  meet  the  climes  that  bred  the  day, 
And  gave  the  glow  to  the  gilded  moon 

Long  had  she  chambered  in  the  deep, 
To  spite  the  maidens  of  the  main. 

But  now  frae  the  merman's  couch  she  sprung, 
And  blushed  upon  her  still  domain. 
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When  first  from  out  the  sea  she  peeped, 
She  kythed  like  maiden's  gouden  kemb, 

And  the  sleepy  waves  washed  o'er  her  brow. 
And  belled  her  cheek  wi'  the  briny  faem. 

But  the  yellow  leme  spread  up  the  lift, 
And  the  stars  grew  dim  before  her  ee, 

And  up  arose  the  Queen  of  Night 
In  all  her  solemn  majesty. 

O  !  Mary's  heart  was  blithe  to  lie 
Above  the  ocean  wastes  reclined, 

Beside  her  lovely  guide  so  high, 
On  the  downy  bosom  of  the  wind. 

She  saw  the  shades  and  gleams  so  bright 

Play  o*er  the  deep  incessantly, 
Like  streamers  of  the  norland  way, 

The  lights  that  danced  on  the  quaking  sea. 
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She  saw  the  wraith  of  the  waning  moon, 
Trembling  and  pale  it  seemed  to  lie ; 

It  was  not  round  like  golden  shield, 
Nor  like  her  moulded  orb  on  high. 

Her  image  cradled  on  the  wave, 
Scarce  bore  similitude  the  while  ; 

It  was  a  line  of  silver  light, 

Stretched  on  the  deep  for  many  a  mile. 

The  lovely  youth  beheld  with  joy 

That  Mary  loved  such  scenes  to  view  ; 

And  away,  and  away  they  journeyed  on,      , 
Faster  than  wild  bird  ever  flew. 

Before  the  tide,  before  the  wind, 

The  ship  speeds  swiftly  o'er  the  faem  ; 

And  the  sailor  sees  the  shores  fly  back. 
And  weens  his  station  still  the  same : 
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Beyond  that  speed  ten  thousand  timeS) 

By  the  marled  streak  and  the  cloudlet  brown, 

Past  our  aerial  travellers  on 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  waning  moon. 

They  keeped  aloof  as  they  passed  her  bye, 
For  their  views  of  the  world  were  not  yet  done; 

But  they  saw  her  mighty  mountain  form 
Like  Cheviot  in  the  setting  sun. 

And  the  stars  and  the  moon  fled  west  away, 
So  swift  o'^  the  vaulted  sky  they  shone  ; 

They  seemed  like  fiery  rainbows  reared, 
In  a  moment  «een,  in  a  moment  gone. 

Yet  Mary  Lee  as  easy  felt        '1  J  "i'' ' 

As  if  on  silken  couch  she  lay  ; 
And  soon  on  a  rosy  film  they  hung, 

Above  the  beams  of  the  breaking  day. 
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And  they  saw  the  chambers  of  the  sun, 
And  the  angels  of  the  dawning  ray, 

Draw  the  red  curtains  from  the  dome, 
The  glorious  dome  of  the  God  of  Day. 

And  the  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made, 
And  seemed  to  bend  upon  his  knee  : 

The  holy  vow  he  whispering  said 

Sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Lee. 

I  may  not  say  the  prayer  he  prayed, 

Nor  of  its  wondrous  tendency ; 
But  it  proved  that  the  half  the  bedesmen  said 

Was  neither  true  nor  ever  could  be. 

Sweet  breaks  the  day  o'er  Harlaw  cairn. 
On  many  an  ancient  peel  and  barrow, 

On  braken  hill,  and  lonely  tarn. 

Along  the  greenwood  glen  of  Yarrow. 
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Oft  there  had  Mary  viewed  with  joy 
The  rosy  streaks  of  light  unfurled  : 

O  !  think  how  glowed  the  virgin's  breast 
Hung  o'er  the  profile  of  the  world ; 

On  battlement  of  storied  cloud 
That  floated  o*er  the  dawn  serene, 

To  pace  along  with  angel  tread, 
And  on  the  rainbow's  arch  to  lean. 

Her  cheek  lay  on  its  rosy  rim, 

Her  bosom  pressed  the  yielding  blue. 

And  her  fair  robes  of  heavenly  make 
Were  sweetly  tinged  with  every  hue. 

And  there  they  lay,  and  there  beheld 
The  glories  of  the  opening  morn 

Spread  o'er  the  eastern  world  afar, 
Where  winter  wreath  was  never  borne. 
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And  they  saw  the  blossom-loaded  trees. 

And  gardens  of  perennial  blow 
Spread  their  fair  bosoms  to  the  day, 

In  dappled  pride,  and  endless  glow. 

These  came  and  passed,  for  the  earth  rolled  on, 
But  still  on  the  brows  of  the  air  they  hung ; 

The  scenes  of  glory  they  now  beheld 
May  scarce  by  mortal  bard  be  sung. 

It  was  not  the  hues  of  the  marbled  sky, 
Nor  the  gorgeous  kingdoms  of  the  East, 

Nor  the  thousand  blooming  isles  that  lie 
Like  specks  on  the  mighty  ocean's  breast : 

It  was  the  dwelling  of  that  God 

Who  oped  the  welling  springs  of  time  ; 

Seraph  and  cherubim's  abode  ; 

The  Eternal's  throne  of  light  sublime. 
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The  virgin  saw  her  radiant  guide 
On  nature  look  with  kindred  eye ; 

But  whenever  he  turned  him  to  the  sun, 
He  bowed  with  deep  solemnity. 

And  ah  !  she  deemed  him  heathen  born, 

Far  from  her  own  nativity, 
In  lands  beneath  the  southern  star. 

Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  sea. 

And  aye  she  watched  with  wistful  eye. 
But  durst  not  question  put  the  while ; 

He  marked  her  mute  anxiety, 

And  o'er  his  features  beamed  the  smile. 

He  took  her  slender  hand  in  his, 

And  swift  as  fleets  the  stayless  mind. 

They  scaled  the  glowing  fields  of  day. 
And  left  the  elements  behind. 
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When  past  the  firmament  of  air, 

Where  no  attractive  influence  came ; 

There  was  no  up,  there  was  no  down, 
But  all  was  space,  and  all  the  same. 

The  first  green  world  that  they  passed  bye 

Had  'habitants  of  mortal  mould  ; 
For  they  saw  the  rich  men,  and  the  poor, 

And  they  saw  the  young,  and  they  saw  the  old. 

But  the  next  green  world  the  twain  past  bye 
They  seemed  of  some  superior  frame  ; 

For  all  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
And  all  their  radiant  robes  the  same. 

And  Mary  saw  the  groves  and  trees. 
And  she  saw  the  blossoms  thereupon ; 

But  she  saw  no  grave  in  all  the  land. 

Nor  church,  nor  yet  a  church-yard  stone. 
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That  pleasant  land  is  lost  in  light, 

To  every  searching  mortal  eye  ; 
So  nigh  the  sun  its  orbit  sails, 

That  on  his  breast  it  seems  to  lie. 

And,  though  its  light  be  dazzling  bright, 
The  warmth  was  gentle,  mild,  and  bland, 

Such  as  on  summer  days  may  be 
Far  up  the  hills  of  Scottish  land. 

And  Mary  Lee  longed  much  to  stay 
In  that  blest  land  of  love  and  truth, 

So  nigh  the  fount  of  life  and  day ; 
That  land  of  beauty,  and  of  youth. 

*'  O  maiden  of  the  wistful  mind. 
Here  it  behoves  not  to  remain  ; 
But  Mary,  yet  the  time  will  come 
When  thou  shalt  see  this  land  again. 
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*'  Thou  art  a  visitant  beloved 
Of  God,  and  every  holy  one ; 
And  thou  shalt  travel  on  with  me, 

Around  the  spheres,  around  the  sun, 
To  see  what  maid  hath  never  seen. 
And  do  what  maid  hath  never  done." 

Thus  spoke  her  fair  and  comely  guide, 

And  took  as  erst  her  lily  hand ; 
And  soon  in  holy  ecstasy 

On  mountains  of  the  sun  they  stand. 

Here  I  must  leave  the  beauteous  twain, 
Casting  their  raptured  eyes  abroad, 

Around  the  valleys  of  the  sun, 
And  all  the  universe  of  God : 

And  I  will  bear  my  hill-harp  hence. 
And  hang  it  on  its  ancient  tree ; 

For  its  wild  warblings  ill  become 
The  scenes  that  oped  to  Mary  Lee. 
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Thou  holy  harp  of  Judah's  land, 
That  hung  the  willow  boughs  upon, 

O  leave  the  bowers  on  Jordan's  strand, 
And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon ; 

That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string, 
Those  chords  of  mystery  sublime. 

That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israelis  King, 
Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  time. 

Pour  forth  the  trancing  notes  again, 
That  wont  of  yore  the  soul  to  thrill, 

In  tabernacles  of  the  plain. 
Or  heights  of  Zion's  holy  hill, 

O  come,  ethereal  timbrel  meet, 

In  Shepherd's  hand  thou  dost  delight ; 

On  Kedar  hills  thy  strain  was  sweet. 

And  sweet  on  Bethlehem's  plain  by  night ; 
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And  when  thy  tones  the  land  shall  hear, 
And  every  heart  conjoins  with  thee, 

The  mountain  lyre  that  lingers  near 
Will  lend  a  wandering  melody. 
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Harp  of  Jerusalem  I  how  shall  ray  hand 

Awake  thy  Hallelujahs ! — How  begin 

The  song  that  tells  of  light  ineffable, 

And  of  the  dwellers  there,  the  fountain  pure, 

And  source  of  all — Where  bright  Archangels  dwell, 

And  where,  in  unapproached  pavilion,  framed 

Of  twelve  deep  veils,  and  every  veil  composed 

Of  thousand  thousand  lustres,  sits  enthroned 

The  God  of  Nature  ! — O  thou  harp  of  Salem, 

Where  shall  my  strain  begin ! 
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Sofl  let  it  be, 
And  simple  as  its  own  primeval  airs ; 
And,  Minstrel,  when  on  angel  wing  thou  soar*st, 
Then  will  the  harp  of  David  rise  with  thee. 

In  that  fair  heaven  the  mortal  virgin  stood. 
Beside  her  lovely  guide,  Cela  his  name. 
Yes,  deem  it  heaven,  for  not  the  ample  sky, 
As  seen  from  earth,  could  slight  proportion  bear 
To  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 
Once  they  are  gained — So  sweet  the  breeze  of  life 
Breathed  through  the  groves  of  amarynth — So  sweet 
The  very  touch  of  that  celestial  land. 
Soon  as  the  virgin  trode  thereon,  she  felt 
Unspeakable  delight — Sensations  new 
Thrilled  her  whole  frame — As  one,  who  his  life  long 
Hath  in  a  dark  and  chilly  dungeon  pined. 
Feels  when  restored  to  freedom  and  the  sun. 

Upon  a  mount  they  stood  of  wreathy  light 
Which  cloud  had  never  rested  on,  nor  hues 
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Of  night  had  ever  shaded — Thence  they  saw 

The  motioned  universe,  that  wheeled  around 

In  fair  confusion — Raised  as  they  were  now 

To  the  high  fountain-head  of  light  and  vision, 

Where'er  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  they  found 

The  light  behind,  the  object  still  before  ; 

And  on  the  rarefied  and  pristine  rays 

Of  vision  borne,  their  piercing  sight  passed  on 

Intense  and  all  unbounded — Onward  ! — onward  ! 

No  cloud  to  intervene  !  no  haze  to  dim  ! 

Or  nigh,  or  distant,  it  was  all  the  same  ; 

For  distance  lessened  not. — O  what  a  scene, 

To  see  so  many  goodly  worlds  upborne  ! 

Around  ! — around  ! — all  turning  their  green  bosoms 

And  glittering  waters  to  that  orb  of  life 

On  which  our  travellers  stood,  and  all  by  that 

Sustained  and  gladdened  !     By  that  orb  sustained  ! 

No — by  the  mighty  everlasting  One 

Who  in  that  orb  resides,  and  round  whose  throne 

Our  journeyers  now  were  hovering.     But  they  kept 
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Aloof  upon  the  skirts  of  heaven  ;  for,  strange 

Though  it  appears,  there  was  no  heaven  heside. 

They  saw  all  nature — All  that  was  they  saw  ; 

But  neither  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  firmament, 

Nor  clefted  galaxy,  was  any  more. 

Worlds  beyond  worlds,  with  intermundane  voids, 

That  closed  and  opened  as  those  worlds  rolled  on, 

Were  all  that  claimed  existence  :  Each  of  these, 

From  hne  particular  point  of  the  sun's  orb, 

Seemed  pendent  by  ««me  ray  or  viewless  cord. 

On  which  it  twirled  and  swung  with  endless  motion. 

O  !  never  did  created  being  feel 
Such  rapt  astonishment,  as  did  this  maid 
Of  earthly  lineage,  when  she  saw  the  plan 
Of  God's  fair  uriiver6e ! — Himself  enthroned 
In  light  she  dared  not  yet  approach  ! — From  whence 
He  viewed  the  whole,  and  with  a  father's  care 
Upheld  and  cherished. — Wonder  seemed  it  none 
That  Godhead  should  discern  each  thing  minute 
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That  moved  on  his  creation,  when  the  eyes 

Which  he  himself  had  made  could  thus  perceive 

All  these  broad  orbs  turn  their  omniferous  breasts, 

And  sun  them  in  their  Maker's  influence. 

O  !  it  was  sweet  to  see  their  ample  vales. 

Their  yellow  mountains,  and  their  winding  streams. 

Ail  basking  in  the  beams  of  light  and  life  ! 

I 

Each  one  of  all  these  worlds  seemed  the  abode 
Of  intellectual  beings ;  but  their  forms. 
Their  beauty,  and  their  natures,  varied  all. 
And  in  these  worlds  there  were  broad  oceans  rolled, 
And  branching  seas. — Some  wore  the  hues  of  gold, 
And  some  of  emerald  or  of  burnished  glass. 
And  there  were  seas  that  keel  had  never  plowed. 
Nor  had  the  shadow  of  a  veering  sail 
Scared  their  inhabitants — for  slumbering  shades 
And  spirits  brooded  on  them. 

\  '  ■ 

"  Cela,  speak," 

Said  the  delighted  but  inquiring  maid, 
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"  And  tell  me  which  of  all  these  worlds  I  see 
Is  that  we  lately  left  ?     For  I  would  fain 
Note  how  far  more  extensive  'tis  and  fair 
Than  all  the  rest — little,  alas !  I  know 
Of  it,  save  that  it  is  a  right  fair  globe, 
Diversified  and  huge,  and  that  afar, 
In  one  sweet  comer  of  it  lies  a  spot 
I  dearly  love — where  Tweed  from  distant  moors 
Far  travelled  flows  in  murmuring  majesty ; 
And  Yarrow  rushing  from  her  bosky  banks, 
Hurries  with  headlong  haste  to  the  embrace 
Of  her  more  stately  sister  of  the  hills. 
Ah  !  yonder  'tis ! — Now  I  perceive  it  well," 
Said  she  with  ardent  voice,  bending  her  eye 
And  stretching  forth  her  arm  to  a  broad  globe 
That  basked  in  the  light — "  Yonder  it  is ! 
I  know  the  Caledonian  mountains  well, 
And  mark  the  moony  braes  and  curved  heights 
Above  the  lone  Saint  Mary. — Cela,  speak ; 
Is  not  that  globe  the  world  where  I  was  born ; 
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And  yon  the  land  of  my  nativity  ?  " 

She  turned  around  her  beauteous  earnest  face 

With  asking  glance,  but  soon  that  glance  withdrew, 

And  silent  looked  abroad  on  glowing  worlds ; 

For  she  beheld  a  smile  on  Cela's  face, 

A  smile  that  might  an  angel's  face  become, 

When  listening  to  the  boasted,  pigmy  skill, 

Of  high  presuming  man. — She  looked  abroad, 

But  nought  distinctly  marked — nor  durst  her  eye 

Again  meet  his,  although  that  way  her  face 

So  near  was  turned,  one  glance  might  have  read  more  ; 

But  yet  that  glance  was  staid.     Pleased  to  behold 

Her  virgin  modesty,  and  simple  grace. 

His  hand  upon  her  flexile  shoulder  pressed, 

In  kind  and  friendly  guise,  he  thus  began : — 

"  My  lovely  ward,  think  not  I  deem  your  quest 
Impertinent  or  trivial — well  aware 
Of  all  the  longings  of  humanity 
Toward  the  first,  haply  the  only  scenes 
b3 
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Of  nature  e'er  beheld  or  understood ; 

Where  the  immortal  and  unquenched  mind 

First  oped  its  treasures ;  and  the  longing  soul 

Breathed  its  first  yearnings  of  eternal  hope. 

I  know  it  all ;  nor  do  I  deem  it  strange, 

In  such  a  wilderness  of  moving  spheres, 

Thou  shouldst  mistake  the  world  that  gave  thee  birth. 

Prepare  to  wonder,  and  prepare  to  grieve : 

For  I  perceive  that  thou  hast  deemed  the  earth 

The  fairest,  and  the  most  material  part 

Of  God's  creation.     Mark  yon  cloudy  spot, 

Which  yet  thine  eye  hath  never  rested  on  ; 

And  though  not  long  the  viewless  golden  cord 

That  chains  it  to  this  heaven,  ycleped  the  sun, 

It  seems  a  thing  subordinate — a  sphere 

Unseemly  and  forbidding — 'Tis  the  earth. 

What  think'st  thou  now  of  thy  Almighty  maker, 

And  of  this  goodly  universe  of  his  ?  " 

Down  sunk  the  virgin's  eye — herheartseemed  warped 
Deep  deep  in  meditation — while  her  face 
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Denoted  mingled  sadness. — 'Twas  a  thought 
She  trembled  to  express.     At  length,  with  blush, 
And  faltering  tongue,  she  mildly  thus  replied : — 

"  I  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  inteUigence  and  mind. 
O  !  Cela,  tell  me  this — Have  they  all  fallen. 
And  sinned  like  us?     And  has  a  living  God 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worlds  ! 
Or  only  on  yon  dank  and  dismal  spot 
Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  for  them  all  ?  " 

"  Hold,  hold  ; — No   more  !— -Thou    talkest   thou 
I  knowest  not  what," 

Said  her  conductor  with  a  fervent  mien ; 
"  More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter — But  meanwhile 
This  truth  conceive,  that  God  must  ever  deal 
With  men  as  men — Those  things  by  him  decreed. 
Or  compassed  by  permission,  ever  tend 
To  draw  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves,  to  goodness ; 
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For  he  is  all  benevolence,  and  knows 
That  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  love 
Alone,  can  final  happiness  be  found. 
More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter — Pass  we  on 
Around  this  glorious  heaven,  till  by  degrees 
Thy  frame  and  vision  are  so  subtilized 
As  that  thou  may'st  the  inner  regions  near 
Where  dwell  the  holy  angels — where  the  saints 
Of  God  meet  in  assembly — seraphs  sing, 
And  thousand  harps,  in  unison  complete. 
With  one  vibration  sound  Jehovah's  name." 

Far  far  away,  through  regions  of  delight 
They  journeyed  on — not  like  the  earthly  pilgrim, 
Fainting  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  burning  feet. 
But,  leaning  forward  on  the  liquid  air. 
Like  twin-born  eagles,  skimmed  the  fields  of  light. 
Circling  the  pales  of  heaven.     In  joyous  mood, 
Sometimes  through  groves  of  shady  depth  they  strayed, 
Arm  linked  in  arm,  as  lovers  walk  the  earth ; 
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Or  rested  in  the  bowers  where  roses  hung, 
And  flowerets  holding  everlasting  sweetness. 
And  they  would  light  upon  celestial  hills 
Of  beauteous  softened  green,  and  converse  hold 
With  beings  like  themselves  in  form  and  mind ; 
Then,  rising  lightly  from  the  velvet  breast 
Of  the  green  mountain,  down  upon  the  vales 
They  swooped  amain  by  lawns  and  streams  of  life ; 
Then  over  mighty  hills  an  arch  they  threw 

Formed  like  the  rainbow Never  since  the  time 

That  God  outspread  the  glowing  fields  of  heaven 
Were  two  such  travellers  seen  ! — In  all  that  way 
They  saw  new  visitants  hourly  arrive 
From  other  worlds,  in  that  auspicious  land 
To  live  for  ever. — These  had  sojourned  far 
From  world  to  world  more  pure — till  by  degrees 
After  a  thousand  years'  progression,  they 
Stepped  on  the  confines  of  that  land  of  life. 
Of  bliss  unspeakable  and  evermore. 
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Yet,  after  such  probation  of  approach, 
So  exquisite  the  feelings  of  delight  -  • 

Those  heavenly  regions  yielded,  'twas  beyond 
Their  power  of  sufferance — Overcome  with  bliss, 
They  saw  them  wandering  in  amazement  on. 
With  eyes  that  took  no  image  on  their  spheres, 
Misted  in  light  and  glory,  or  laid  down. 
Stretched  on  the  sward  of  heaven  in  ecstasy. 

Yet  still  their  half-formed  words,  and  breathings,  were 
Of  one  that  loved  them,  and  had  brought  them  home 
With  him  in  full  felicity  to  dwell. 

To  sing  of  all  the  scenes  our  travellers  saw 
An  angel's  harp  were  meet,  which  mortal  hand 
Must  not  assay. — These  scenes  must  be  concealed 
From  mortal  fancy,  and  from  mortal  eye. 
Until  our  weary  pilgrimage  is  done. 

They  kept  the  outer  heaven,  for  it  behoved 
Them  so  to  do ;  and  in  that  course  beheld 
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Immeasurable  vales,  all  colonized 

From  worlds  subjacent. — Passing  inward  still 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  they  saw 

The  dwellings  of  the  saints  of  ancient  days 

And  martyrs  for  the  right — men  of  all  creeds, 

Features,  and  hues !     Much  did  the  virgin  muse, 

And  much  reflect  on  this  strange  mystery, 

So  ill  conform  to  all  she  had  been  taught 

From  infancy  to  think,  by  holy  men  ; 

Till  looking  round  upon  the  spacious  globes 

Dependent  on  that  heaven  of  light — and  all 

Rejoicing  in  their  God's  beneficence, 

These  words  spontaneously  burst  from  her  lips : 

"  Child  that  I  was,  ah !  could  my  stinted  mind 

Harbour  the  thought,  that  the  Almighty's  love, 

Life,  and  salvation,  could  to  single  sect 

Of  creatures  be  confined,  all  his  alike!" 

Last  of  them  all,  in  ample  circle  spread 
Around  the  palaces  of  heaven,  they  passed 
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The  habitations  cf  those  radiant  tribes 

That  never  in  the  walks  of  mortal  life 

Had  sojourned,  or  with  human  passions  toiled. 

Pure  were  they  framed  ;  and  round  the  skirts  of  heaven 

At  first  were  placed,  till  other  dwellers  came 

From  other  spheres,  by  human  bemgs  nursed. 

Then  inward  those  withdrew,  more  meet  to  dwell 

In  beatific  regions.     These  again 

Followed  by  more,  in  order  regular, 

Neared  to  perfection.     It  was  most  apparent 

Through  all  created  nature,  that  each  being. 

From  the  archangel  to  the  meanest  soul 

Cherished  by  savage,  caverned  in  the  snow, 

Or  panting  on  the  brown  and  sultry  desert. 

That  all  were  in  progression — moving  on 

Still  to  perfection.     In  conformity 

The  human  soul  is  modelled — hoping  still 

In  something  onward  !     Something  far  beyond 

It  fain  would  grasp ! — Nor  shall  that  hope  be  lost ! 

The  soul  shall  hold  it — she  shall  hope,  and  yearn, 
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And  grasp,  and  gain,  for  times  and  ages,  more 
Than  thought  can  fathom,  or  proud  science  climb ! 

I 

At  length  they  reached  a  vale  of  wondrous  form 
And  dread  dimensions,  where  the  tribes  of  heaven 
Assembly  held,  each  in  its  proper  sphere 
And  order  placed.     That  vale  extended  far 
Across  the  heavenly  regions,  and  its  form 
A  tall  gazoon,  or  level  pyramid. 
Along  its  borders  palaces  were  ranged, 
All  fronted  with  the  thrones  of  beauteous  seraphs. 
Who  sat  with  eyes  turned  to  the  inmost  point 
Leaning  upon  their  harps ;  and  all  those  thrones 
Were  framed  of  burning  crystal,  where  appeared 
In  mingled  gleam  millions  of  dazzling  hues  ! 

Still,  as  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  close. 
These  thrones  increased  in  grandeur  and  in  glory. 
On  either  side,  until  the  inmost  two 
Rose  so  sublimely  high,  that  every  arch 
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Was  ample  as  the  compass  of  that  bow 

That,  on  dark  cloud,  bridges  the  vales  of  earth. 

Thecolumnsseeraed  ingrained  with  gold,  andbranched 
With  many  lustres,  whose  each  single  lamp 
Shone  like  the  sun  as  from  the  earth  beheld ; 
And  each  particular  column,  placed  upon 
A  northern  hill,  would  cap  the  polar  wain. 
There  sat,  half-shrouded  in  incessant  light 
The  great  Archangels,  nighest  to  the  throne 
Of  the  Almighty — for — O  dreadful  view ! 
Betwixt  these  two,  closing  the  lengthened  files. 
Stood  the  pavilion  of  the  eternal  God ! 
Himself  unseen,  in  tenfold  splendours  veiled, 
The  least  unspeakable,  so  passing  bright, 
That  even  the  eyes  of  angels  turned  thereon 
Grow  dim,  and  round  them  transient  darkness  swims. 

Within  the  verge  of  that  extended  region 
Our  travellers  stood.     Farther  they  could  not  press, 
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For  round  the  light  and  glory  threw  a  pale, 

Repellent,  but  to  them  invisible ; 

Yet  myriads  were  within  of  purer  frame. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  messengers  arrived 
From  distant  worlds,  the  missioners  of  heaven, 
Sent  forth  to  countervail  malignant  sprites 
That  roam  existence.     These  gave  their  report, 
Not  at  the  throne,  but  at  the  utmost  seats 
Of  these  long  files  of  throned  seraphim. 
By  whom  the  word  was  passed.     Then  fast  away 
Flew  the  commissioned  spirits,  to  renew 
Their  watch  and  guardship  in  far  distant  lands. 
They  saw  them,  in  directions  opposite. 
To  every  point  of  heaven  glide  away 
Like  flying  stars ;  or,  far  adown  the  steep. 
Gleam  like  small  lines  of  light. 

Now  was  the  word 
Given  out,  from  whence  they  knew  not,  that  all  tongues, 
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Kindreds,  and  tribes,  should  join,  with  one  accord, 

In  hymn  of  adoration  and  acclaim. 

To  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  heaven. 

Who  framed,  saved,  and  redeemed  them  to  himself! 

Then  all  the  countless  hosts  obeisance  made. 
And,  with  their  faces  turned  unto  the  throne, 
Stood  up  erect,  while  all  their  coronals 
From  off  their  heads  were  reverently  upborne. 
Our  earth-born  visitant  quaked  every  limb. 
The  angels  touched  their  harps  with  gentle  hand 
As  prelude  to  begin — then,  all  at  once. 
With  full  o'erwhelming  swell  the  strain  arose  ; 
And  pealing  high  rolled  o'er  the  throned  lists 
And  tuneful  files,  as  if  the  sun  itself 
Welled  forth  the  high  and  holy  symphony ! 
All  heaven  beside  was  mute — the  streams  stood  still 
And  did  not  murmur— the  light  wandering  winds 
Withheld  their  motion  in  the  midst  of  heaven. 
Nor  stirred  the  leaf,  but  hung  in  breathless  trance 
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Where   first   the   sounds   assailed   them ! — Even   the 

windows 
Of  God's  pavilion  seemed  to  open  wide 
And  drink  the  harmony ! 

Few  were  the  strains 
The  virgin  pilgrim  heard,  for  they  o'erpowered 
Her  every  sense ;  and  down  she  sunk  entranced 
By  too  supreme  delight,  and  all  to  her 
Was  lost — She  saw  nor  heard  not ! — It  was  gone  ! 

Long  did  she  lie  beside  a  cooling  spring 
In  her  associate's  arms,  before  she  showed 
Motion  or  life — and  when  she  first  awoke 
It  was  in  dreaming  melody — low  strains 
Half  sung  half  uttered  hung  upon  her  breath. 

*'  O  !  is  it  past  ?"  said  she  ;  "  Shall  I  not  hear 
That  song  of  heaven  again  ? — Then  all  beside 
Of  being  is  unworthy — Take  me  back, 
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Where  I  may  hear  that  lay  of  glory  flow, 
And  die  away  in  it.— My  soul  shall  mix 
With  its  harmonious  numbers,  and  dissolve 
In  fading  cadence  at  the  gates  of  light." 

Back  near  the  borders  of  that  sacred  vale 
Cautious  they  journeyed  ;  and  at  distance  heard 
The  closing  anthem  of  that  great  assembly 
Of  saints  and  angels. — First  the  harps  awoke 
A  murmuring  tremulous  melody,  that  rose  '  -.:'# 

Now  high — now  seemed  to  roll  in  waves  away. 
And  aye  between  this  choral  hymn  was  sung, 
"  O  !  holy  !  holy  !  holy  !  just,  and  true. 
Art  thou.  Lord  God  Almighty !  thou  art  he 
Who  was,  and  is,  and  evermore  shall  be  !" 
Then  every  harp,  and  every  voice,  at  once 
Resounded  Haleluiah  !  so  sublime. 
That  all  the  mountains  of  the  northern  heaven, 
And  they  are  many,  sounded  back  the  strain. 
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O  !  when  the  voices  and  the  lyres  were  strained 
To  the  rapt  height,  the  full  delirious  swell, 
Then  did  the  pure  elastic  mounds  of  heaven 
Quiver  and  stream  with  flickering  radiance, 
Like  gossamers  along  the  morning  dew. 
Still  paused  the  choir,  till  the  last  echo  crept 
Into  the  distant  hill — O  it  was  sweet ! 
Beyond  defineraent  sweet !  and  never  more 
May  ear  of  mortal  list  such  heavenly  strains. 
While  linked  to  erring  frail  humanity. 

After  much  holy  converse  with  the  saints 
And  dwellers  of  the  heaven,  of  that  concerned 
The  ways  of  God  with  man,  and  wondrous  truths 
But  half  revealed  to  him,  our  sojourners 
In  holy  awe  withdrew.     And  now,  no  more 
By  circular  and  cautious  route  they  moved. 
But  straight  across  the  regions  of  the  blest. 
And  storied  vales  of  heaven,  did  they  advance, 
On  rapt  ecstatic  wing ;  and  oft  assayed 
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The  seraph's  holy  hymn.     As  they  passed  bye, 
The  angels  paused;  and  saints,  that  lay  reposed 
In  bowers  of  paradise,  upraised  their  heads 
To  list  the  passing  music;  for  it  went 
Swift  as  the  wild-bee's  note,  that  on  the  wing 
Bombs  like  unbodied  voice  along  the  gale. 

At  length  upon  the  brink  of  heaven  they  stood ; 
There  lingering,  forward  on  the  air  they  leaned 
With  hearts  elate,  to  take  one  parting  look 
Of  nature  from  its  source,  and  converse  hold 
Of  all  its  wonders.     Not  upon  the  sun. 
But  on  the  halo  of  bright  golden  air 
That  fringes  it,  they  leaned,  and  talked  so  long. 
That  from  contiguous  worlds  they  were  beheld 
An(}  wondered  at  as  beams  of  living  light. 

There  all  the  motions  of  the  ambient  spheres 
Were  well  observed,  explained,  and  understood. 
All  save  the  mould  of  that  mysterious  chain 
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Which  bound  them  to  the  sun — that  God  himself, 
And  he  alone,  could  comprehend  or  wield. 

While  thus  they  stood  or  lay  (for  to  the  eyes 
Of  all,  their  posture  seemed  these  two  between. 
Bent  forward  on  the  wind,  in  graceful  guise, 
On  which  they  seemed  to  press,  for  their  fair  robes 
Were  streaming  far  behind  them)  there  passed  bye 
A  most  erratic  wandering  globe,  that  seemed 
To  run  with  troubled  aimless  fury  on. 
The  virgin,  wondering,  inquired  the  cause 
And  nature  of  that  roaming  meteor  world. 

When  Cela  thus  : — <'  I  can  remember  well 
When  yon  was  such  a  world  as  that  you  left; 
A  nursery  of  intellect,  for  those 
Where  matter  lives  not. — Like  these  other  worlds. 
It  wheeled  upon  its  axle,  and  it  swung 
With  wide  and  rapid  motion.     But  the  time 
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That  God  ordained  for  its  existence  run. 

Its  uses  in  that  beautiful  creation, 

Where  nought  subsists  in  vain,  remained  no  more ! 

The  saints  and  angels  knew  of  it,  and  came 

In  radiant  files,  with  awful  reverence, 

Unto  the  verge  of  heaven  where  we  now  stand, 

To  see  the  downfall  of  a  sentenced  world. 

Think  of  the  impetus  that  urges  on 

These  ponderous  spheres,  and  judge  of  the  event. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  its  swift  career, 

The  Almighty  snapt  the  golden  cord  in  twain 

That  hung  it  to  the  heaven — Creation  sobbed ! 

And  a  spontaneous  shriek  rang  on  the  hills 

Of  these  celestial  regions.     Down  amain 

Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended, 

Wheeling  and  thundering  on !    Its  troubled  seas 

Were  churned  into  a  spray,  and,  whizzing,  flurred 

Around  it  like  a  dew. — The  mountain  tops, 

And  ponderous  rocks,  were  off  impetuous  flung, 

And  clattered  down  the  steeps  of  night  for  ever. 
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"  Away  into  the  sunless  starless  void 
Rushed  the  abandoned  world ;  and  through  its  caves, 
And  rifted  channels,  airs  of  chaos  sung. 
The  realms  of  night  were  troubled — for  the  stillness 
Which  there  from  all  eternity  had  reigned 
Was  rudely  discomposed ;  and  moaning  sounds, 
Mixed  with  a  whistling  howl,  were  heard  afar 
By  darkling  spirits : — Still  with  stayless  force, 
For  years  and  ages,  down  the  wastes  of  night 
Rolled  the  impetuous  mass  ! — of  all  its  seas 
And  superfices  disencumbered, 
It  boomed  along,  till  by  the  gathering  speed, 
Its  furnaced  mines  and  hills  of  walled  sulphur 
Were  blown  into  a  flame — When  meteor-like. 
Bursting  away  upon  an  arching  track. 
Wide  as  the  universe,  again  it  scaled 
The  dusky  regions. — Long  the  heavenly  hosts 
Had  deemed  the  globe  extinct — nor  thought  of  it. 
Save  as  an  instance  of  Almighty  power : 
Judge  of  their  wonder  and  astonishment, 
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When  far  as  heavenly  eyes  can  see,  they  saw, 
In  yon  blue  void,  that  hideous  world  appear, 
Showering  thin  flame,  and  shining  vapour  forth, 
O'er  half  the  breadth  of  heaven ! — The  angels  paused  ! 
And  all  the  nations  trembled  at  the  view. 

"  But  great  is  he  who  rules  them ! — He  can  turn 
And  lead  it  all  unhurtful  through  the  spheres, 
Signal  of  pestilence,  or  wasting  sword, 
That  ravage  and  deface  humanity. 

"  The  time  will  come,  when,  in  like  wise,  the  earth 
Shall  be  cut  off  from  God's  fair  universe ; 
Its  end  fulfilled. — But  when  that  time  shall  be, 
From  man,  from  saint,  and  angel,  is  concealed." 

Here  ceased  the  converse. — To  a  tale  like  this 
What  converse  could  succeed? — They  turned  around. 
And  kneeling  on  the  brow  of  heaven,  there  paid 
Due  adoration  to  that  holy  One 
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Who  framed  and  rules  the  elements  of  nature. 

Then  like  two  swans  that  far  on  wing  have  scaled 

The  Alpine  heights  to  gain  their  native  lake, 

At  length,  perceiving  far  below  their  eye 

The  beauteous  silvery  speck — they  slack  their  wings, 

And  softly  sink  adown  the  incumbent  air : 

So  sunk  our  lovely  pilgrims,  from  the  verge 

Of  the  fair  heaven,  down  the  streamered  sky  ; 

Far  other  scenes,  and  other  worlds  to  view. 
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Imperial  England,  of  the  ocean  born, 

Who  from  the  isles  beyond  the  dawn  of  morn, 

To  where  waste  oceans  wash  Peruvia's  shore, 

Hast  from  all  nations  drawn  thy  boasted  lore  ! 

Helm  of  the  world,  whom  seas  and  isles  obey, 

Though  high  thy  honours,  and  though  far  thy  sway, 

Thy  harp  I  crave,  unfearful  of  thy  frown ; 

Well  may'st  thou  lend  what  erst  was  pot  thine  own. 
c3 
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Come,  thou  old  bass— I  loved  thy  lordly  swell, 
With  Dryden's  twang,  and  Pope's  malicious  knell ; 
But  now,  so  sore  thy  brazen  chords  are  worn. 
By  peer,  by  pastor,  and  by  bard  forlorn  ; 
By  every  grub  that  harps  for  venal  ore, 
And  crabbe  that  grovels  on  the  sandy  shore : 
I  wot  not  if  thy  maker's  aim  has  been 
A  harp,  a  fiddle,  or  a  tambourine. 

Come,  leave  these  lanes  and  sinks  beside  the  sea ; 
Come  to  the  silent  moorland  dale  with  me ; 
And  thou  shalt  pour,  along  the  mountain  hoar, 
A  strain  its  echoes  never  waked  before ; 
Thou  shalt  be  strung  where  green-wood  never  grew. 
Swept  by  the  winds,  and  mellowed  by  the  dew. 

Sing  of  the  globes  our  travellers  viewed,  that  lie 
Around  the  Sun,  enveloped  in  the  sky  ; 
Thy  music  slightly  must  the  veil  withdraw, 
From  lands  they  visited,  and  scenes  they  saw ; 
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From  lands,  where  love  and  goodness  ever  dwell ; 
Where  famine,  blight,  or  mildew  never  fell ; 
Where  face  of  man  is  ne'er  o'erspread  with  gloom, 
And  woman  smiles  for  ever  in  her  bloom : 
And  thou  must  sing  of  wicked  worlds  beneath, 
Where  flit  the  visions,  and  the  hues  of  death. 

The  first  they  saw,  though  different  far  the  scene, 
Compared  with  that  where  they  had  lately  been, 
To  all  its  dwellers  yielded  full  delight ; 
Long  was  the  day,  and  long  and  still  the  night ; 
The  groves  were  dark  and  deep,  the  waters  still ; 
The  raving  streamlets  murmured  from  the  hill : 
It  was  the  land  where  faithful  lovers  dwell. 
Beyond  the  grave's  unseemly  sentinel ; 
Where,  free  of  jealousy,  their  mortal  bane. 
And  all  the  ills  of  sickness  and  of  pain, 
In  love's  delights  they  bask  without  alloy — 
The  night  their  transport,  and  the  day  their  joy. 
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The  broadened  sun,  in  chamber  and  alcove, 
Shines  daily  on  their  morning  couch  of  love ; 
And  in  the  evening  grove,  while  linnets  sing. 
And  silent  bats  wheel  round  on  flittering  wing, 
Still  in  the  dear  embrace  their  souls  are  lingering. 

"  O !  tell  me,  Cela,"  said  the  earthly  maid, 
"  Must  all  these  beauteous  dames  like  woman  fade  ? 
In  our  imperfect  world,  it  is  believed 
That  those  who  most  have  loved  the  most  have  grieved  ; 
That  love  can  every  power  of  earth  controul, 
Can  conquer  kings,  and  chain  the  hero's  soul ; 
While  all  the  woes  and  pains  that  women  prove, 
Have  each  their  poignance  and  their  source  from  love : 
What  law  of  nature  has  reversed  the  doom, 
If  these  may  always  love,  and  always  bloom  ?" 

*'  Look  round  thee,  maid  beloved,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
As  journeying  o'er  this  happy  world  with  me, 
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That  no  decrepitude  nor  age  is  here ; 

No  autumn  comes  the  human  bloom  to  sere ; 

For  these  have  lived  in  worlds  of  mortal  breath, 

And  all  have  passed  the  dreary  bourn  of  death  : 

Can'st  thou  not  mark  their  purity  of  frame, 

Though  still  their  forms  and  features  are  the  same  ?" 

I       Replied  the  maid :  "  No  difference  I  can  scan. 
Save  in  the  fair  meridian  port  of  man. 
And  woman  fresh  as  roses  newly  sprung : 
If  these  have  died,  they  all  have  died  when  young." 

I        "  Thou  art  as  artless  as  thy  heart  is  good ; 
This  in  thy  world  is  not  yet  understood : 
But  wheresoe'er  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
In  heaven  above,  or  in  the  deep  below, 
What  thou  misconstruest  I  shall  well  explain, 
Be  it  in  angel's  walk,  or  mortal  reign. 
In  sun,  moon,  stars,  in  mountain,  or  in  main. 
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'<  Know  then,  that  every  globe  which  thou  hast  seen, 
Varied  with  valleys,  seas,  and  forests  green, 
Are  all  conformed,  in  subtilty  of  clime, 
To  beings  sprung  from  out  the  womb  of  time ; 
And  all  the  living  groups,  where'er  they  be, 
Of  worlds  which  thou  hast  seen,  or  thou  may'st  see. 
Wherever  sets  the  eve  and  dawns  the  morn. 
Are  all  of  mankind — all  of  woman  born. 
The  globes  from  heaven  which  most  at  distance  lie, 
Are  nurseries  of  life  to  these  so  nigh  ; 
In  those,  the  minds  for  evermore  to  be, 
Must  dawn  and  rise  with  smiling  infancy. 

"  Thus  'tis  ordained — these  grosser  regions  yield 
Souls,  thick  as  blossoms  of  the  vernal  field, 
Which  after  death,  in  relative  degree, 
Fairer;  or  darker,  as  their  minds  may  be. 
To  other  worlds  are  led,  to  learn  and  strive. 
Till  to  perfection  all  at  last  arrive. 
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This  once  conceived,  the  ways  of  God  are  plain, 
But  thy  unyielding  race  in  errors  will  remain. 

*<  These   beauteous   dames,   who  glow  with  love 
unstained, 
Like  thee  were  virgins,  but  not  so  remained. 
Not  to  thy  sex  this  sere  behest  is  given  ; 
They  are  the  garden  of  the  God  of  heaven  : 
Of  beauties  numberless  and  woes  the  heir, 
The  tree  was  reared  immortal  fruit  to  bear  ;  : 

And  she,  all  selfish  chusing  to  remain, 
Nor  share  of  love  the  pleasures  and  the  pain, 
Was  made  and  cherished  by  her  God  in  vain  ; 
She  sinks  into  the  dust  a  nameless  thing. 
No  son  the  requiem  o'er  her  grave  to  sing. 
While  she  who  gives  to  human  beings  birth, 
Immortal  here,  is  living  still  on  earth ; 
Still  in  her  offspring  lives,  to  fade  and  bloom, 
Flourish  and  spread  through  ages  long  to  come. 
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"  Now  mark  me,  maiden — why  that  wistful  look  ? 
Though  woman  must  those  pains  and  passions  brook, 
Beloved  of  God,  and  fairest  of  his  plan, 
Note  how  she  smiles,  superior  still  to  man  ; 
As  well  it  her  behoves  ;  for  was  not  he 
Lulled  on  her  breast,  and  nursed  upon  her  knee  ? 
Her  foibles  and  her  failings  may  be  rife, 
While  toiling  through  the  snares  and  ills  of  life, 
But  he  who  framed  her  nature,  knows  her  pains. 
Her  heart  dependant,  and  tumultuous  veins, 
And  many  faults  the  world  heap  on  her  head, 
Will  never  there  be  harshly  visited. 
Proud  haughty  man,  the  nursling  of  her  care, 
Must  more  than  half  her  crimes  and  errors  bear  ; 
If  flowerets  droop  and  fade  before  their  day ; 
If  others  sink  neglected  in  the  clay ; 
If  trees,  too  rankly  earthed,  too  rathly  blow. 
And  others  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  know. 
Let  human  reason  equal  judgment  frame, 
Is  it  the  flower,  the  tree,  or  gardener's  blame  ? 
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"  Thou  see'st  them  lovely — so  they  will  remain  ; 
For  when  the  soul  and  body  meet  again, 
No  'vantage  will  be  held  of  age,  or  time, 
United  at  their  fairest  fullest  prime. 
The  form  when  purest,  and  the  soul  most  sage, 
Beauty  with  wisdom  shall  have  heritage, 
The  form  of  comely  youth,  the  experience  of  age. 

"  When  to  thy  kindred  thou  shalt  this  relate. 
Of  man's  immortal  and  progressive  state. 
No  credit  thou  wilt  gain,  for  they  are  blind, 
And  would,  presumptuous,  the  Eternal  bind, 
Either  perpetual  blessings  to  bestow. 
Or  plunge  the  souls  he  framed  in  endless  woe. 

*'  This  is  the  land  of  lovers,  known  afar, 
And  named  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  Star: 
Oft,  with  rapt  eye,  thou  hast  its  rising  seen. 
Above  the  holy  spires  of  old  Lindeen  ; 
And  marked  its  tiny  beam  difiPuse  a  hue 
That  tinged  the  paleness  of  the  morning  blue ; 
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Ah  !  did'st  thou  deem  it  was  a  land  so  fair  ? 
Or  that  such  peaceful  'habitants  were  there  ? 

"  See'st  thou  yon  gloomy  sphere,  thro'  vapours  dun, 
That  wades  in  crimson  like  the  sultry  sun  ? 
There  let  us  bend  our  course,  and  mark  the  fates 
Of  mighty  warriors,  and  of  warriors*  mates  ; 
For  there  they  toil  'mid  troubles  and  alarms, 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  still  to  arms  ; 
Till  by  degrees,  when  ages  are  outgone, 
And  happiness  and  comfort  still  unknown. 
Like  simple  babes,  the  land  of  peace  to  win, 
The  task  of  knowledge  sorrowful  begin  : 
By  the  enlightened  philosophic  mind. 
More  than  a  thousand  ages  left  behind. 

"  O  what  a  world  of  vanity  and  strife  ! 
For  what  avails  the  stage  of  mortal  life !  ^  ^       v 

If  to  the  last  the  fading  frame  is  worn. 
The  same  unknowing  creature  it  was  born ! 
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Where  shall  the  spirit  rest  ?  where  shall  it  go  ? 
Or  how  enjoy  a  bliss  it  does  not  know? 
It  must  be  taught  in  darkness  and  in  pain, 
Or  beg  the  bosom  of  a  child  again. 
Knowledge  of  all,  avails  the  human  kind. 
For  all  beyond  the  grave  are  joys  of  mind." 

r 

So  swift  and  so  untroubled  was  their  flight, 
'Twas  like  the  journey  of  a  dream  by  night ; 
And  scarce  had  Mary  ceased,  with  thought  sedate, 
To  muse  on  woman's  sacred  estimate. 
When  on  the  world  of  warriors  they  alight, 
Just  on  the  confines  of  its  day  and  night ; 
The  purple  light  was  waning  west  away. 
And  shoally  darkness  gained  upon  the  day. 

"  I  love  that  twilight,"  said  the  pilgrim  fair, 
"  For  more  than  earthly  solemness  is  there. 
See  how  the  rubied  waters  winding  roll ; 
A  hoary  doubtful  hue  involves  the  pole ! 
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Uneasy  murmurs  float  upon  the  wind, 

And  tenfold  darkness  rears  its  shades  behind ! 

"  And  lo !  where,  wrapt  in  deep  vermilion  shroud, 
The  dayh'ght  slumbers  on  the  western  cloud ! 
I  love  the  scene  ! — O  let  us  onward  steer, 
The  light  our  steeds,  the  wind  our  charioteer ! 
And  on  the  downy  cloud  impetuous  hurled. 
We'll  with  the  twilight  ring  this  warrior  world!" 

Along,  along,  along  the  nether  sky ! 
The  light  before,  the  wreathed  darkness  nigh ! 
Along,  along,, through  evening  vapours  blue, 
Through  tinted  air,  and  racks  of  drizzly  dew. 
The  twain  pursued  their  way,  and  heard  afar 
The  moans  and  murmurs  of  the  dying  war ; 
The  neigh  of  battle-steeds  by  field  and  wall, 
That  missed  their  generous  comrades  of  the  stall, 
Which,  all  undaunted,  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Yielded,  they  knew  not  why,  their  honest  breath  ; 
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And,  far  behind,  the  hill-wolfs  hunger  yell, 
And  watchword  passed  from  drowsy  sentinel. 

Along,  along,  through  mind's  unwearied  range, 
It  flies  to  the  vicissitudes  of  change. 
Our  pilgrims  of  the  twilight  weary  grew, 
Transcendent  was  the  scene,  but  never  new ; 
They  wheeled  their  rapid  chariot  from  the  light. 
And  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  hideous  night. 

So  thick  the  darkness,  and  its  veil  so  swarth, 
All  hues  were  gone  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth ! 
The  watch-fire  scarce  like  gilded  glow-worm  seemed ; 
No  moon  nor  star  along  the  concave  beamed ; 
Without  a  halo  flaming  meteors  flew ; 
Scarce  did  they  shed  a  sullen  sulphury  blue  ; 
Whizzing  they  passed,  by  folded  vapours  crossed, 
And  in  a  sea  of  darkness  soon  were  lost ! 

Like  pilgrim  birds  that  o'er  the  ocean  fly, 
When  lasting  night  and  polar  storms  are  nigh, 
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Enveloped  in  a  rayless  atmosphere, 

By  northern  shores  uncertain  course  they  steer ; 

O'er  thousand  darkling  billows  flap  the  wing, 

Till  far  is  heard  the  welcome  murmuring 

Of  mountain  waves,  o'er  waste  of  waters  tossed, 

In  fleecy  thunder  fall  on  Albyn's  coast. 

So  passed  the  pilgrims  through  impervious  night, 
Till,  in  a  moment,  rose  before  their  sight 
A  bound  impassable  of  burning  levin! 
A  wall  of  flame,  that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven  ! 
It  was  the  light  shed  from  the  bloody  sun. 
In  bootless  blaze  upon  that  cloud  so  dun ; 
Its  gloom  was  such  as  not  to  be  oppressed. 
That  those  perturbed  spirits  might  have  rest. 

Now  oped  a  scene,  before  but  dimly  seen, 
A  world  of  pride,  of  havock,  and  of  spleen; 
A  world  of  scathed  soil,  and  sultry  air. 
For  industry  and  culture  were  not  there ; 
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The  hamlets  smoked  in  ashes  on  the  plain, 
The  bones  of  men  were  bleaching  in  the  rain, 
And,  piled  in  thousands,  on  the  trenched  heath, 
Stood  warriors  bent  on  vengeance  and  on  death. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  youth,  "  we  timely  come  to  spy 
A  scene  momentous,  and  a  sequel  high ! 
For  late  arrived,  on  this  disquiet  coast, 
A  fiend,  that  in  Tartarian  gulf  was  tossed, 
And  held  in  tumult,  and  commotion  fell. 
The  gnashing  legions  through  the  bounds  of  hell, 
For  ages  past — but  now,  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  prelude  of  some  dread  event  to  be, 
Is  hither  sent  like  desolating  brand. 
The  scourge  of  God,  the  terror  of  the  land ! 
He  seems  the  passive  elements  to  guide. 
And  stars  in  courses  fight  upon  his  side. 

"  On  yon  high  mountain  will  we  rest,  and  see 
The  omens  of  the  times  that  are  to  be ; 
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For  all  the  wars  of  earth,  and  deeds  of  weir, 
Are  first  performed  by  warrior  spirits  here ; 
So  linked  are  souls  by  one  eternal  chain. 
What  these  perform,  those  needs  must  do  again : 
And  thus  the  Almighty  weighs  each  kingdom's  date. 
Each  warrior's  fortune,  and  each  warrior's  fate, 
Making  the  future  time  with  that  has  been. 
Work  onward,  rolling  like  a  vast  machine.** 

They  sat  them  down  on  hills  of  Alpine  form, 
Above  the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder  storm  : 
For  in  that  land  contiguous  to  the  sun, 
The  elements  in  wild  obstruction  run ; 
They  saw  the  bodied  flame  the  cloud  impale. 
Then  river-like  fleet  down  the  sultry  dale. 
While,  basking  in  the  sun-beam,  high  they  lay. 
The  hill  was  swathed  in  dark  unseemly  gray ; 
The  downward  rainbow  hung  across  the  rain. 
And  leaned  its  glowing  arch  upon  the  plain. 
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While  thus  they  staid,  they  saw  in  wondrous  wise, 
Armies  and  kings  from  out  the  cloud  arise ; 
They  saw  great  hosts  and  empires  overrun. 
War's  wild  extreme,  and  kingdoms  lost  and  won  : 
The  whole  of  that  this  age  has  lived  to  see, 
With  battles  of  the  East  long  hence  to  be, 
They  saw  distinct  and  plain,  as  human  eye 
Discerns  the  forms  and  objects  passing  by. 
Long  yet  the  time,  ere  wasting  war  shall  cease, 
And  all  the  world  have  liberty  and  peace  ! 

The  pilgrims  moved  not — word  they  had  not  said, 
While  this  mysterious  boding  vision  staid  j 
But  now  the  virgin,  with  disturbed  eye, 
Besought  solution  of  the  prodigy. 

"  These  all  are  future  kings  of  earthly  fame ; 
That  wolfish  fiend,  from  hell  that  hither  came, 
Over  thy  world,  in  ages  yet  to  be, 
Must  desolation  spread  and  slavery, 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Till  nations  learn  to  know  their  estimate ; 
To  be  unanimous  is  to  be  great ! 
When  right's  own  standard  calmly  is  unfurled, 
The  people  are  the  sovereigns  of  the  world ! 

*<  Like  one  machine  a  nation's  governing, 
And  that  machine  must  have  a  moving  spring ; 
But  of  what  mould  that  moving  spring  should  be, 
'Tis  the  high  right  of  nations  to  decree. 
This  mankind  must  be  taught,  though  millions  bleed, 
That  knowledge,  truth,  and  liberty,  may  spread." 

"  What  meant  the  vision  'mid  the  darksome  cloud? 
Some  spirits  rose  as  from  unearthly  shroud. 
And  joined  their  warrior  brethren  of  the  free  ; 
Two  souls  inspired  each,  and  some  had  three  ?" 

"  These  were  the  spirits  of  their  brethren  slain. 
Who,  thus  permitted,  rose  and  breathed  again ; 
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For  still  let  reason  this  high  truth  recall, 
The  body's  but  a  mould,  the  soul  is  all : 
Those  triple  minds  that  all  before  them  hurled, 
■    Are  called  Silesians  in  this  warrior  world." 

"  O  tell  me,  Cela,  when  shall  be  the  time, 
That  all  the  restless  spirits  of  this  clime, 
Erring  so  widely  in  the  search  of  bliss, 
^    Shall  win  a  milder  happier  world  than  this  ?" 

"  Not  till  they  learn,  with  humbled  hearts,  to  see 
The  falsehood  of  their  fuming  vanity. 
What  is  the  soldier  but  an  abject  fool — 
A  king's,  a  tyrant's,  or  a  stateman's  tool ! 
Some  patriot  few  there  are— but  ah  I  how  rare ! 
For  vanity  or  interest  still  is  there ; 
Or  blindfold  levity  directs  his  way — 
A  licensed  murderer  that  kills  for  pay ! 
Though  fruitless  ages  thus  be  overpast. 
Truth,  love,  and  knowledge,  must  prevail  at  last !" 
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The  pilgrims  left  that  climate  with  delight, 
Weary  of  battle  and  portentous  sight. 

It  boots  not  all  their  wanderings  to  relate, 
By  globes  immense,  and  worlds  subordinate ; 
For  still  my  strain  in  mortal  guise  must  flow. 
Though  swift  as  winged  angels  they  might  go ; 
The  palled  mind  would  meet  no  kind  relay, 
And  dazzled  fancy  wilder  by  the  way. 

They  found  each  clime  with  mental  joys  replete, 
And  all  for  which  its  'habitants  were  meet : 
They  saw  a  watery  world  of  sea  and  shore, 
Where  the  rude  sailor  swept  the  flying  oar, 
And  drove  his  bark  like  lightning  o'er  the  main. 
Proud  of  his  prowess,  of  her  swiftness  vain ; 
Held  revel  on  the  shore  with  stormy  glee. 
Or  sung  his  boisterous  carol  on  the  sea. 

They  saw  the  land  where  bards  delighted  stray. 
And  beauteous  maids  that  love  the  melting  lay ; 
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One  mighty  hill  they  clomb  with  earnest  pain, 

For  ever  clomb^  but  higher  did  not  gain : 

Their  gladsome  smiles  were  mixed  with  frowns  severe ; 

For  all  were  bent  to  sing,  and  none  to  hear. 

Far  in  the  gloom  they  found  a  world  accursed, 
Of  all  the  globes  the  dreariest  and  the  worst ! 
But  there  they  could  not  sojourn,  though  they  would, 
For  all  the  language  was  of  mystic  mood, 
A  jargon,  nor  conceived,  nor  understood ; 
It  was  of  deeds,  respondents,  and  replies, 
Dark  quibbles,  forms,  and  condescendencies : 
And  they  would  argue,  with  vociferous  breath. 
For  months  and  days,  as  if  the  point  were  death ; 
And  when  at  last  enforced  to  agree, 
'Twas  only  how  the  argument  should  be ! 

They  saw  the  land  of  bedesmen  discontent. 
Their  frames  their  god,  their  tithes  their  testament ! 
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And  snarling  critics  bent  with  aspect  sour, 

T'  applaud  the  great,  and  circumvent  the  poor ; 

And  knowing  patriots,  with  important  face, 

Raving  aloud  with  gesture  and  grimace — 

Their  prize  a  land's  acclaim,  or  proud  and  gainful  place. 

Then  by  a  land  effeminate  they  passed, 

Where  silks  and  odours  floated  in  the  blast ; 

A  land  of  vain  and  formal  compliment, 

Where  won  the  flippant  belles,  and  beaux  magnificent. 

They  circled  nature  on  their  airy  wain, 
From  God's  own  throne,  unto  the  realms  of  pain ; 
For  there  are  prisons  in  the  deep  below. 
Where  wickedness  sustains  proportioned  woe. 
Nor  more  nor  less ;  for  the  Almighty  still 
Suits  to  our  life  the  goodness  and  the  ill. 

O !  it  would  melt  the  living  heart  with  woe. 
Were  I  to  sing  the  agonies  below ; 
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The  hatred  nursed  by  those  who  cannot  part ; 

The  hardened  brow,  the  seared  and  sullen  heart ; 

The  still  defenceless  look,  the  stifled  sigh, 

The  writhed  lip,  the  staid  despairing  eye. 

Which  ray  of  hope  may  never  lighten  more, 

Which  cannot  shun,  yet  dares  not  look  before. 

O !  these  are  themes  reflection  would  forbear, 

Unfitting  bard  to  sing,  or  maid  to  hear ; 

Yet  these  they  saw  in  downward  realms  prevail, 

And  listened  many  a  sufferer's  hapless  tale. 

Who  all  allowed  that  rueful  misbelief 

Had  proved  the  source  of  their  eternal  grief; 

And  all  the  Almighty  punisher  arraigned 

For  keeping  back  that  knowledge  they  disdained. 

"  Ah !"  Cela  said,  as  up  the  void  they  flew, 
"  The  axiom's  just — the  inference  is  true  ; 
Therefore  no  more  let  doubts  thy  mind  enthral. 
Through  nature's  range  thou  see'st  a  God  in  all : 
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Where  is  the  mortal  law  that  can  restrain 

The  atheist's  heart,  that  broods  o'er  thoughts  profane  ? 

Soon  fades  the  soul's  and  virtue's  dearest  tie, 

When  all  the  future  closes  from  the  eye." — 

By  all,  the  earth-born  virgin  plainly  saw 

Nature's  unstaid,  unalterable  law ; 

That  human  life  is  but  the  infant  stage 

Of  a  progressive,  endless  pilgrimage 

To  woe,  or  state  of  bliss,  by  bard  unsung. 

At  that  eternal  fount  where  being  sprung. 

When  these  wild  wanderings  all  were  past  and  done. 
Just  in  the  red  beam  of  the  parting  sun. 
Our  pilgrims  skimmed  along  the  light  of  even, 
Like  flitting  stars  that  cross  the  nightly  heaven, 
And  lighting  on  the  verge  of  Phillip  plain. 
They  trode  the  surface  of  the  world  again. 

Arm  linked  in  arm,  they  walked  to  green  Bowhill ; 
At  their  approach  the  woods  and  lawns  grew  still ! 
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The  little  birds  to  brake  and  bush  withdrew, 
The  merl  away  unto  Blackandro  flew ; 
The  twilight  held  its  breath  in  deep  suspense, 
And  looked  its  wonder  in  mute  eloquence  ! 

They  reached  the  bower,  where  first  at  Mary's  knee 
Cela  arose  her  guide  through  heaven  to  be. 
All,  all  was  still — no  living  thing  was  seen  ! 
No  human  footstep  marked  the  daisied  green  ! 
The  youth  looked  round,  as  something  were  unmeet, 
Or  wanting  there,  to  make  their  bliss  complete. 
They  paused — they  sighed — then  with  a  silent  awe, 
Walked  onward  to  the  halls  of  Carelha'. 

They  heard  the  squires  and  yeomen,  all  intent, 
Talking  of  some  mysterious  event ! 
They  saw  the  maidens  in  dejection  mourn, 
Scarce  daring  glance  unto  a  yeoman  turn  ! 
Straight  to  the  inner  chamber  they  repair, 
Mary  beheld  her  widowed  mother  there, 
d3 
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Flew  to  her  arms,  to  kiss  her  and  rejoice  ; 

Alas  !  she  saw  her  not,  nor  heard  her  voice, 

But  sat  unmoved  with  many  a  bitter  sigh, 

Tears  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye ! 

In  sable  weeds  her  lady  form  was  clad, 

And  the  white  lawn  waved  mournful  round  her  head ! 

Mary  beheld,  arranged  in  order  near. 

The  very  robes  she  last  on  earth  did  wear ; 

And  shrinking  from  the  disregarded  kiss, 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  Cela !— tell  me,  what  is  this  ?" 

i 
"  Fair  maiden  of  the  pure  and  guileless  heart, 

As  yet  thou  knowest  not  how,  nor  what  thou  art ; — 

Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  yon  hoary  pile. 

Where  sleep  thy  kindred  in  their  storied  isle : 

There  I  must  leave  thee,  in  this  world  below ; 

'Tis  meet  thy  land  these  holy  truths  should  know : 

But,  Mary,  yield  not  thou  to  bootless  pain. 

Soon  we  shall  meet,  and  never  part  again." 
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He  took  her  hand,  she  dared  not  disobey, 
But,  half  reluctant,  followed  him  away. 
They  paced  along  on  Ettrick's  margin  green, 
And  reached  the  hoary  fane  of  old  Lindeen  : 
It  was  a  scene  to  curdle  maiden's  blood — 
The  massy  church-yard  gate  wide  open  stood  ! 
The  stars  were  up ! — the  valley  steeped  in  dew  ! 
The  baleful  bat  in  silent  circles  flew ! 
No  sound  was  heard,  except  the  lonely  rail. 
Harping  his  ordinal  adown  the  dale ; 
And  soft,  and  slow,  upon  the  breezes  light. 
The  rush  of  Ettrick  breathed  along  the  night ! 
Dark  was  the  pile,  and  green  the  tombs  beneath  ! 
And  dark  the  gravestones  on  the  sward  of  death  ! 

Within  the  railed  space  appeared  to  view 
A  grave  new  opened — thitherward  they  drew ; 
And  there  beheld,  within  its  mouldy  womb, 
A  living,  moving  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 
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It  was  an  aged  monk,  uncouth  to  see, 

Who  held  a  sheeted  corse  upon  his  knee, 

And  busy,  busy,  with  the  form  was  he !  "^ 

At  their  approach  he  uttered  howl  of  pain, 

Till  echoes  groaned  it  from  the  holy  fane. 

Then  fled  amain — Ah  !  Cela,  too,  is  gone ; 

And  Mary  stands  within  the  grave  alone  I  .    . 

With  her  fair  guide,  her  robes  of  heaven  are  fled. 

And  round  her  fall  the  garments  of  the  dead ! 

Here  I  must  seize  my  ancient  harp  again, 
And  chaunt  a  simple  tale,  a  most  uncourtly  strain. 
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The  night-wind  is  sleeping — the  forest  is  still, 
The  blare  of  the  heath-cock  has  sunk  on  the  hill, 
Beyond  the  gray  cairn  of  the  moor  is  his  rest, 
On  the  red  heather-bloom  he  has  pillowed  his  breast ; 
There  soon  with  his  note  the  gray  dawning  he'll  cheer, 
But  Mary  of  Carel'  that  note  will  not  hear ! 

The  night- wind  is  still,  and  the  moon  in  the  wane, 
The  river-lark  sings  on  the  verge  of  the  plain ; 
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So  lonely  his  plaint,  by  the  motionless  reed, 

It  sounds  like  an  omen  or  tale  of  the  dead ; 

Like  a  warning  of  death,  it  falls  on  the  ear 

Of  those  who  are  wandering  the  woodlands  in  fear ; 

For  the  maidens  of  Carelha*  wander,  and  cry 

On  their  young  lady's  name,  with  the  tear  in  their  eye. 

The  gates  had  been  shut,  and  the  mass  had  been  sung, 

But  Mary  was  missing,  the  beauteous  and  young ; 

And  she  had  been  seen  in  the  evening  still, 

By  woodman,  alone,  in  the  groves  of  Bowhill. 

O,  were  not  these  maidens  in  terror  and  pain  ? 
They  knew  the  third  night  of  the  moon  in  the  wane ! 
They  knew  on  that  night  that  the  spirits  were  free ; 
That  revels  of  fairies  were  held  on  the  lea ; 
And  heard  their  small  bugles,  with  eirysome  croon, 
As  lightly  they  rode  on  the  beam  of  the  moon ! 
O  !  woe  to  the  wight  that  abides  their  array ! 
And  woe  to  the  maiden  that  comes  in  their  way ! 
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The  maidens  returned  all  hopeless  and  wan ; 
The  yeomen  they  rode,  and  the  pages  they  ran ; 
The  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  they  searched  up  and  down, 
The  hamlet,  the  cot,  and  the  old  borough  town ; 
And  thrice  the  bedesman  renewed  the  host ; 
But  the  dawn  returned — and  Mary  was  lost ! 

Her  lady  mother,  distracted  and  wild, 
For  the  loss  of  her  loved,  her  only  child, 
With  all  her  maidens  tracked  the  dew — 
Well  Mary's  secret  bower  she  knew ! 
Oft  had  she  traced,  with  fond  regard, 
Her  darling  to  that  grove,  and  heard 
Her  orisons  the  green  bough  under. 
And  turned  aside  with  fear  and  wonder, 

O  !  but  their  hearts  were  turned  to  stone, 
When  they  saw  her  stretched  on  the  sward  alone  ; 
Prostrate,  without  a  word  or  motion. 
As  if  in  calm  and  deep  devotion ! 
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They  called  her  name  with  trembling  breath ; 
But  ah !  her  sleep  was  the  sleep  of  death ! 
They  laid  their  hands  on  her  cheek  composed ; 
But  her  cheek  was  cold  and  her  eye  was  closed : 
They  laid  their  hands  upon  her  breast, 
But  the  playful  heart  had  sunk  to  rest ; 
And  they  raised  an  eldritch  wail  of  sorrow, 
That  startled  the  hinds  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

And  yet,  when  they  viewed  her  comely  face, 
Each  line  remained  of  beauty  and  grace ; 
No  death-like  features  it  disclosed. 
For  the  lips  were  met,  and  the  eyes  were  closed. 
'Twas  pale — but  the  smile  was  on  the  cheek ; 
'Twas  modelled  all  as  in  act  to  speak ! 
It  seemed  as  if  each  breeze  that  blew. 
The  play  of  the  bosom  would  renew ; 
As  nature's  momentary  strife 
Would  wake  that  form  to  beauty  and  life. 
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It  is  borne  away  with  fear  and  awe 
To  the  lordly  halls  of  Carelha', 
And  lies  on  silken  couch  at  rest — 
The  mother  there  is  constant  guest, 
For  hope  still  lingers  in  her  breast. 

O  !  seraph  Hope !  that  here  below 
Can  nothing  dear  to  the  last  forego! 
When  we  see  the  forms  we  fain  would  save 
Wear  step  by  step  adown  to  the  grave, 
Still  hope  a  lambent  gleam  will  shed 
Over  the  last,  the  dying  bed : 
And  even,  as  now,  when  the  soul's  away. 
It  flutters  and  lingers  o'er  the  clay ! 
O  Hope !  thy  range  was  never  expounded ! 
'Tis  not  by  the  grave  that  thou  art  bounded ! 

The  leech's  art,  and  the  bedesman's  prayer, 
Are  all  mispent — no  life  is  there ! 
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Between  her  breasts  they  dropped  the  lead, 
And  the  cord  in  vain  begirt  her  head  ; 
Yet  still  on  that  couch  her  body  lies, 
Though  another  moon  has  claimed  the  skies ; 
For  once  the  lykewake  maidens  saw, 
As  the  dawn  arose  on  Carelha*, 
A  movement  soft  the  sheets  within, 
And  a  gentle  shivering  of  the  chin  ! 

All  earthly  hope  at  last  outworn, 
The  body  to  the  tomb  was  borne ; 
The  last  pale  flowers  in  the  grave  were  flung ; 
The  mass  was  said,  and  the  requiem  sung ; 
And  the  turf  that  was  ever  green  to  be. 
Lies  over  the  dust  of  Mary  Lee. 

Deep  fell  the  eve  on  old  Lindeen  I 
Loud  creaked  the  rail  in  the  clover  green ! 
The  new  moon  from  the  west  withdrew — 
O  !  well  the  monk  of  Lindeen  knew 
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That  Mary's  winding-sheet  was  lined 
With  many  fringe  of  the  gold  refined ! 
That  in  her  bier  behoved  to  be 
A  golden  cross  and  a  rosary ; 
Of  pearl  beads  full  many  a  string, 
And  on  every  finger  a  diamond  ring. 
The  holy  man  no  scruples  staid ; 
For  within  that  grave  was  useless  laid 
Riches  that  would  a  saint  entice — 
'Twas  worth  a  convent's  benefice ! 

He  took  the  spade,  and  away  he  is  gone 
To  the  church-yard,  darkling  and  alone ; 
His  brawny  limbs  the  grave  bestride, 
And  he  shovelled  the  mools  and  the  bones  aside  ; 
Of  the  dust,  or  the  dead,  he  stood  not  in  fear. 
But  he  stooped  in  the  grave  and  he  opened  the  bier ; 
And  he  took  the  jewels,  of  value  high. 
And  he  took  the  cross,  and  the  rosary. 
And  the  golden  heart  on  the  lid  that  shone, 
And  he  laid  them  carefully  on  a  stone. 
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Then  down  in  the  depth  of  the  grave  sat  he, 
And  he  raised  the  corse  upon  his  knee  ; 
But  in  vain  to  gain  the  rings  he  strove, 
For  the  hands  were  cold,  and  they  would  not  move  : 
He  drew  a  knife  from  his  baldrick  gray, 
To  cut  the  rings  and  fingers  away. 

He  gave  one  cut — he  gave  but  one — 
It  scarcely  reached  unto  the  bone : 
Just  then  the  soul,  so  long  exiled, 
Returned  again  from  its  wanderings  wild ; 
By  the  stars  and  the  sun  it  ceased  to  roam. 
And  entered  its  own,  its  earthly  home. 
Loud  shrieked  the  corse  at  the  wound  he  gave, 
And,  rising,  stood  up  in  the  grave. 

The  hoary  thief  was  chilled  at  heart. 
Scarce  had  he  power  left  to  depart ; 
For  horror  thriUed  through  every  vein ;    ij<70?^ 
He  did  not  cry,  but  he  roared  amain ; 
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For  hues  of  dread  and  death  were  rife 
On  the  face  of  the  form  he  had  woke  to  life  : 
His  reason  fled  from  off  her  throne, 
And  never  more  dawned  thereupon. 

Aloud  she  called  her  Cela's  name. 
And  the  echoes  called,  but  no  Cela  came  ! 
O  !  much  she  marvelled  that  he  had  gone, 
And  left  her  thus  in  the  grave  alone. 
She  knew  the  place,  and  the  holy  dome  ; 
Few  moments  hence  she  had  thither  come ; 
And  through  the  hues  of  the  night  she  saw 
The  woods  and  towers  of  Carelha'. 
'Twas  mystery  all — She  did  not  ween 
Of  the  state  or  the  guise  in  which  she  had  been ; 
She  did  not  ween  that  while  travelling  afar, 
Away  by  the  sun  and  the  morning  star, 
By  the  moon,  and  the  cloud,  and  aerial  bow, 
That  her  body  was  left  on  the  earth  below. 
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But  now  she  stood  in  grievous  plight ; 
The  ground  was  chilled  with  the  dews  of  the  night; 
Her  frame  was  cold  and  ill  at  rest, 
The  dead-rose  waved  upon  her  breast ; 
Her  feet  were  coiled  in  the  sheet  so  wan, 
And  fast  from  her  hand  the  red  blood  ran* 

'Twas  late,  late  on  a  Sabbath  night ! 
At  the  hour  of  the  ghost,  and  the  restless  sprite ! 
The  mass  at  Carelha'  had  been  read. 
And  all  the  mourners  were  bound  to  bed. 
When  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  paved  floor, 
And  a  gentle  rap  came  to  the  door. 

O  God !  that  such  a  rap  should  be 
So  fraught  with  ambiguity  ! 
A  dim  haze  clouded  every  sight; 
Each  hair  had  life,  and  stood  upright ; 
No  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  hall, 
But  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  cricket's  call ; 
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So  deep  the  silence  imposed  by  fear, 
That  a  vacant  buzz  sung  in  the  ear. 

The  lady  of  Carelha*  first  broke 
The  breathless  hush,  and  thus  she  spoke : — 
"  Christ  be  our  shield  ! — who  walks  so  late, 
And  knocks  so  gently  at  my  gate  ? 
I  felt  a  pang — it  was  not  dread — 
It  was  the  memory  of  the  dead  ! 
O  !  death  is  a  dull  and  dreamless  sleep  ! 
The  mould  is  heavy,  the  grave  is  deep, 
Else  I  had  weened  that  foot  so  free 
The  step  and  the  foot  of  my  Mary  Lee ! 
And  I  had  weened  that  gentle  knell 
From  the  light  hand  of  my  daughter  fell ! 
The  grave  is  deep,  it  may  not  be  ! 
Haste,  porter — haste  to  the  door  and  see." 

He  took  the  key  with  an  eye  of  doubt. 
He  lifted  the  lamp  and  he  looked  about ; 
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His  lips  a  silent  prayer  addressed, 

And  the  cross  was  signed  upon  his  breast ; 

Thus  mailed  within  the  armour  of  God,. 

All  ghostly  to  the  door  he  strode. 

He  wrenched  the  bolt  with  grating  din, 

He  lifted  the  latch — but  none  came  in  ! 

He  thrust  out  his  lamp,  and  he  thrust  out  his  head, 

And  he  saw  the  face  and  the  robes  of  the  dead  ! 

One  sob  he  heaved,  and  tried  to  fly. 

But  he  sunk  on  the  earth,  and  the  form  came  bye. 

She  entered  the  hall,  she  stood  in  the  door, 
Till,  one  by  one,  dropt  on  the  floor 
The  blooming  maiden,  and  matron  old, 
The  friar  gray,  and  the  yeoman  bold. 
It  was  like  a  scene  on  the  Border  green, 
When  the  arrows  fly  and  pierce  unseen  ; 
And  nought  was  heard  within  the  hall, 
But  Aves,  vows,  and  groans  withal. 
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V     The  lady  of  Card*  stood  alone, 
But  moveless  as  a  statue  of  stone. 

I 

"  O  !  lady  mother,  thy  fears  forego  ; 

Why  all  this  terror  and  this  woe  ? 

But  late  when  I  was  in  this  place, 

Thou  wouldest  not  look  me  in  the  face  ; 

0  !  why  do  you  blench  at  sight  of  me  ? 

1  am  thy  own  child,  thy  Mary  Lee." 

"  I  saw  thee  dead  and  cold  as  clay ; 
I  I  watched  thy  corpse  for  many  a  day ; 
I  saw  thee  laid  in  the  grave  at  rest ; 
I  strewed  the  flowers  upon  thy  breast ; 
And  I  saw  the  mould  heaped  over  thee — 
Thou  art  not  my  child,  my  Mary  Lee." 

I      O'er  Mary's  face  amazement  spread  ; 
She  knew  not  that  she  had  been  dead  ; 
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She  gazed  in  mood  irresolute  : 

Both  stood  aghast,  and  both  were  mute. 

"  Speak,  thou  loved  form — my  glass  is  run, 
I  nothing  dread  beneath  the  sun, 
Why  comest  thou  in  thy  winding-sheet, 
Thy  life-blood  streaming  to  thy  feet  ? 
The  grave-rose  that  my  own  hands  made, 
I  see  upon  thy  bosom  spread ; 
The  kerchief  that  my  own  hands  bound, 
I  see  still  tied  thy  temples  round ; 
The  golden  rings,  and  bracelet  bands, 
Are  still  upon  thy  bloody  hands. 
From  earthly  hope  all  desperate  driven, 
I  nothing  fear  beneath  high  heaven  ; 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  speak  to  me, 
If  thou  art  indeed  my  Mary  Lee." 

That  mould  is  sensible  and  warm. 
It  leans  upon  a  parent's  arm : 
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The  kiss  is  sweet,  and  the  tears  are  sheen, 
And  kind  are  the  words  that  pass  between ; 
They  cling  as  never  more  to  sunder — 
O !  that  embrace  was  fraught  with  wonder ! 

Yeoman,  and  maid,  and  menial  poor. 
Upraised  their  heads  from  the  marble  floor ; 
With  lengthened  arm,  and  forward  stride, 
They  tried  if  that  form  their  touch  would  bide ; 
They  felt  her  warm  ! — they  heard ! — they  saw  ! 
And  marvel  reigns  in  Carelha' ! 

The  twain  into  their  chamber  repair ; 
The  wounded  hand  is  bound  with  care ; 
And  there  the  mother  heard  with  dread 
The  whole  that  I  to  you  have  said. 
Of  all  the  worlds  where  she  had  been. 
And  of  all  the  glories  she  had  seen. 
I  pledge  no  word  that  all  is  true. 
The  virgin's  tale  I  have  told  to  you ; 
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But  well  'tis  vouched,  by  age  and  worth, 
'Tis  real  that  relates  to  earth. 

'Twas  trowed  by  every  Border  swain. 
The  vision  would  full  credence  gain. 
Certes  'twas  once  by  all  believed, 
Till  one  great  point  was  misconceived  ; 
For  the  mass-men  said,  with  fret  and  frown, 
That  through  all  space  it  well  was  known. 
By  moon,  or  stars,  the  earth  or  sea. 
An  up  and  down  there  needs  must  be : 
This  error  caught  their  minds  in  thrall ; 
'Twas  dangerous  and  apocryphal ! 
And  this  nice  fraud  unhinged  all. 
So  grievous  is  the  dire  mischance 
Of  priestcraft  and  of  ignorance  ! 

Belike  thou  now  can'st  well  foresee. 
What  after  happ'd  to  Mary  Lee — 
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Then  thou  raayest  close  my  legend  here  : 
But  ah  1  the  tale  to  some  is  dear  ! 
For  though  her  name  no  more  remains, 
Her  blood  yet  runs  in  Minstrel  veins. 

In  Mary's  youth,  no  virgin's  face 
Wore  such  a  sweet  and  moving  grace  ; 
Nor  ever  did  maiden's  form  more  fair 
Lean  forward  to  the  mountain  air ; 
But  now,  since  from  the  grave  returned, 
So  dazzling  bright  her  beauty  burned, 
The  eye  of  man  could  scarcely  brook 
With  steady  gaze  thereon  to  look : 
Such  was  the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  eyes, 
She  bloomed  like  the  rose  of  paradise  ! 

Though  blither  than  she  erst  had  been, 
In  serious  mood  she  oft  was  seen. 
When  rose  the  sun  o'er  mountain  grey. 
Her  vow  was  breathed  to  the  east  away ; 
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And  when  low  in  the  west  he  burned, 

Still  there  her  duteous  eye  was  turned. 

For  she  saw  that  the  flowerets  of  the  glade 

To  him  unconscious  worship  paid ; 

She  saw  them  ope  their  breasts  by  day, 

And  follow  his  enlivening  ray. 

Then  fold  them  up  in  grief  by  night, 

Till  the  return  of  the  blessed  light. 

When  daylight  in  the  west  fell  low, 

She  heard  the  woodland  music  flow, 

Like  farewell  song,  with  madness  blent, 

A  soft  and  sorrowful  lament : 

But  when  the  sun  rose  from  the  sea, 

O  !  then  the  birds  from  every  tree 

Poured  forth  their  hymn  of  holiest  glee  ! 

She  knew  that  the  wandering  spirits  of  wrath 

Fled  from  his  eye  to  their  homes  beneath, 

But  when  the  God  of  glory  shone 

On  earth,  from  his  resplendent  throne> 
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In  valley,  mountain,  or  in  grove, 

Then  all  was  life,  and  light,  and  love. 

She  saw  the  new  born  infant's  eye 

Turned  to  that  light  incessantly ;  , 

Nor  ever  was  that  eye  withdrawn 

Till  the  mind  thus  carved  began  to  dawn. 

All  Nature  worshipped  at  one  shrine. 

Nor  knew  that  the  impulse  was  divine. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Forest  the  strife  begin, 
Intent  this  lovely  dame  to  win ; 
But  the  living  lustre  of  her  eye 
Baulked  every  knight's  pretensions  high ; 
Abashed  they  sunk  before  her  glance, 
Nor  farther  could  their  claims  advance  ; 
Though  love  thrilled  every  heart  with  pain, 
They  did  not  ask,  and  they  could  not  gain. 

There  came  a  Harper  out  of  the  east ; 

A  courteous  and  a  welcome  guest 
e3 
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In  every  lord  and  baron's  tower — 

He  struck  his  harp  of  wondrous  power ; 

So  high  his  art,  that  all  who  heard 

Seemed  by  some  magic  spell  ensnared ; 

For  every  heart,  as  he  desired, 

Was  thrilled  with  woe — with  ardour  fired ; 

Roused  to  high  deeds  his  might  above, 

Or  soothed  to  kindness  and  to  love. 

No  one  could  learn  from  whence  he  came. 

But  Hugo  of  Norroway  hight  his  name. 

One  day,  when  every  Baron  came, 
And  every  maid,  and  noble  dame. 
To  list  his  high  and  holy  strain 
Within  the  choir  of  Melrose  fane. 
The  lady  of  Carelha  joined  the  band, 
And  Mary,  the  flower  of  all  the  land. 

The  strain  rose  soft — the  strain  fell  low — 
O  !  every  heart  was  steeped  in  woe  ! . 
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Again  as  it  pealed  a  swell  so  high, 

The  round  drops  stood  in  every  eye ; 

And  the  aisles  and  the  spires  of  the  hallowed  fane, 

And  the  caves  of  Eildon,  sung  it  again. 

O  Mary  Lee  is  sick  at  heart ! 
That  pang  no  tongue  can  ever  impart ! 
It  was  not  love,  nor  joy,  nor  woe, 
Nor  thought  of  heaven,  nor  earth  below ; 
*Twas  all  conjoined  in  gleam  so  bright — 
A  poignant  feeling  of  delight ! 
The  throes  of  a  heart  that  sought  its  rest. 
Its  stay — its  home  in  another's  breast ! 
Ah !  she  had  heard  that  holy  strain 
In  a  land  she  hoped  to  see  again ! 
And  seen  that  calm  benignant  eye 
Above  the  spheres  and  above  the  sky ! 
And  though  the  strain  her  soul  had  won, 
She  yearned  for  the  time  that  it  was  done. 
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To  greet  the  singer  in  language  bland, 

And  call  him  Cela,  and  clasp  his  hand.  ^ 

It  was  yon  ancient  tombs  among 
That  Mary  glided  from  the  throng, 
Smiled  in  the  fair  young  stranger's  face,^ 
And  proffered  her  hand  with  courteous  grace. 
He  started  aloof — he  bent  his  eye — 
He  stood  in  a  trance  of  ecstasy  ! 
He  blessed  the  power  that  had  impelled 
Him  onward  till  he  that  face  beheld  ; 
For  he  knew  bis  bourn  was  gained  at  last. 
And  all  his  wanderings  then  were  past 

She  called  him  Cela,  and  made  demand 
Anent  his  kindred,  and  his  land  ; 
But  his  hand  upon  his  lip  he  laid, 
He  lifted  his  eye,  and  he  shook  his  head  ! 
«  No — Hugo  of  Norroway  is  my  name. 
Ask  not  from  whence  or  how  I  came : 
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But  since  ever  memory's  ray  was  borne 

Within  this  breast  of  joy  forlorn, 

I  have  sought  for  thee,  and  only  thee  ; 

For  I  ween  thy  name  is  Mary  Lee. 

My  heart  and  soul  with  thine  are  blent. 

My  very  being's  element — 

O !  I  have  wonders  to  tell  to  thee, 

If  thou  art  the  virgin  Mary  Lee  1" 

The  Border  chiefs  were  all  amazed, 
They  stood  at  distance  round  and  gazed  ; 
They  knew  her  face  he  never  had  seen. 
But  they  heard  not  the  words  that  past  between. 
They  thought  of  the  power  that  had  death  beguiled ; 
They  thought  of  the  grave,  and  the  vision  wild ! 
And  they  found  that  human  inference  failed, 
That  all  in  mystery  was  veiled. 
And  they  shunned  the  twain  in  holy  awe ; — 
The  flower  of  the  forest,  and  Carelha*, 
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Are  both  by  the  tuneful  stranger  won, 
And  a  new  existence  is  begun. 

Sheltered  amid  his  mountains  afar, 
He  kept  from  the  bustle  of  Border  war ; 
For  he  loved  not  the  field  of  foray  and  scathe, 
Nor  the  bow,  nor  the  shield,  nor  the  sword  of  death  ; 
But  he  tuned  his  harp  in  the  wild  unseen. 
And  he  reared  his  flocks  on  the  mountain  green. 

He  was  the  foremost  the  land  to  free 
Of  the  hart,  and  the  hind,  and  the  forest  tree ; 
The  first  who  attuned  the  pastoral  reed 
On  the  mountains  of  Ettrick,  and  braes  of  Tweed  ; 
The  first  who  did  to  the  land  impart 
The  shepherd's  rich  and  peaceful  art. 
To  bathe  the  fleece,  to  cherish  the  dam, 
To  milk  the  ewe,  and  to  wean  the  lamb ; 
And  all  the  joys  ever  since  so  rife 
In  the  shepherd's  simple,  romantic  life. 
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More  bliss,  more  joy,  from  hira  had  birth, 
Than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

They  lived  in  their  halls  of  Carelha' 
Until  their  children's  sons  they  saw ; 
There  Mary  closed  a  life  refined 
To  purity  of  soul  and  mind, 
And  at  length  was  laid  in  old  Lindeen, 
In  the  very  grave  where  she  erst  had  been. 
Five  gallant  sons  upbore  her  bier. 
And  honoured  her  memory  with  a  tear ; 
And  her  stone,  though  now  full  old  and  grey, 
Is  known  by  the  hinds  unto  this  day. 

From  that  time  forth,  on  Ettrick's  shore. 
Old  Hugo  the  harper  was  seen  no  more ! 
Some  said  he  died  as  the  morning  rose  ; 
But  his  body  was  lost  ere  the  evening  close ! 
He  was  not  laid  in  old  Lindeen ; 
For  his  grave  or  his  burial  never  were  seen ! 
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Some  said  that  eve  a  form  they  saw 
Arise  from  the  tower  of  Carelha' 
Aslant  the  air,  and  hover  a  while 
Above  the  spires  of  the  hallowed  pile, 
Then  sail  away  in  a  snow-white  shroud, 
And  vanish  afar  in  the  eastern  cloud. 


But  others  deemed  that  his  grave  was  made 
By  hands  unseen  in  the  greenwood  glade. 
Certes  that  in  one  night  there  grew 
A  little  mound  of  an  ashen  hue, 
And  some  remains  of  gravel  lay 
Mixed  with  the  sward  at  the  break  of  day : 
But  the  hind  past  bye  with  troubled  air, 
For  he  knew  not  what  might  be  slumbering  there ; 
And  still  above  that  mound  there  grows, 
Yearly  a  wondrous  fairy  rose. 

Beware  that  cairn  and  dark  green  ring ! 
For  the  elves  of  eve  have  been  heard  to  sing 
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Around  that  grave  with  eldritch  croon, 

Till  trembled  the  light  of  the  waning  moon ! 

And  from  that  cairn,  at  midnight  deep. 

The  shepherd  has  heard  from  the  mountain  steep 

Arise  such  a  mellowed  holy  strain 

As  if  the  Minstrel  had  woke  again ! 

Late  there  was  seen,  on  summer  tide, 
A  lovely  form  that  wont  to  glide 
Round  green  Bowhill,  at  the  fall  of  even, 
So  like  an  angel  sent  from  heaven, 
That  all  the  land  believed  and  said 
Their  Mary  Lee  was  come  from  the  dead ; 
For  since  that  time  no  form  so  fair 
Had  ever  moved  in  this  earthly  air : 
And  whenever  that  beauteous  shade  was  seen 
To  visit  the  walks  of  the  Forest  green. 
The  joy  of  the  land  ran  to  excess, 
For  they  knew  that  it  boded  them  happiness ! 
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Peace,  love,  and  truth,  for  ever  smiled 
Around  that  genius  of  the  wild. 

Ah  me !  there  is  omen  of  deep  dismay, 
For  that  saintlike  form  has  vanished  away  ! 
I  have  watched  her  walks  by  the  greenwood  glade, 
And  the  mound  where  the  Harper  of  old  was  laid ; 
I  have  watched  the  bower  where  the  woodbine  blowS) 
And  the  fairy  ring,  and  the  wondrous  rose, 
And  all  her  haunts  by  Yarrow's  shore. 
But  the  heavenly  form  I  can  see  no  more  ! 
She  comes  not  now  our  land  to  bless. 
Or  to  cherish  the  poor  and  the  fatherless. 
Who  lift  to  heaven  the  tearful  eye 
Bewailing  their  loss — and  well  may  I ! 
I  little  weened  when  I  struck  the  string, 
In  fancy's  wildest  mood  to  sing. 
That  sad  and  low  the  strain  should  close, 
'Mid  real  instead  of  fancied  woes  ! 

END  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SUN. 
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1. 

CoNNEL  went  out  by  a  blink  of  the  moon 
To  his  light  little  bower  in  the  deane ; 

He  thought  they  had  gi'en  him  his  supper  owre  soon, 
And  that  still  it  was  lang  until  e'en. 
Oh !  the  air  was  so  sweet,  and  the  sky  so  serene, 
And  so  high  his  soft  languishment  grew — 

That  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind  ; 

He  longed  to  leave  parent  and  sisters  behind ; 

For  he  thought  that  his  Maker  to  him  was  unkind, 
For  that  high  were  his  merits  he  knew. 
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2. 

Sooth,  Connel  was  halesome,  and  stalwart  to  see, 

The  bloom  of  fayir  yudith  he  wore ; 
But  the  lirk  of  displeasure  hang  over  his  bree, 
Nae  glisk  of  contentment  it  bore ; 
He  langed  for  a  wife  with  a  mailen  and  store ; 
He  grevit  in  idless  to  lie  ; 
Afar  from  his  cottage  he  wished  to  remove, 
To  wassail  and  waik,  and  unchided  to  rove. 
And  beik  in  the  cordial  transports  of  love 
All  under  a  kindlier  sky. 

3. 
O  sweet  was  the  fa'  of  that  gloaming  to  view ! 

The  day-lighte  crap  laigh  on  the  doon, 
And  left  its  pale  borders  abeigh  on  the  blue, 
To  mix  wi'  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
The  hill  hang  its  skaddaw  the  greinwud  aboon, 
The  houf  of  the  bodyng  Benshee ; 
Slow  o'er  him  were  sailing  the  cloudlets  of  June, 
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The  beetle  began  his  wild  airel  to  tune, 
And  sang  on  the  wynde  with  ane  eirysome  croon, 
Away  on  the  breeze  of  the  Dee  ! 

if. 
With  haffat  on  lufe  poor  Connel  lay  lorn ! 

He  languishit  for  muckle  and  mair ! 
His  bed  of  greine  hether  he  eynit  to  scorn, 
The  bygane  he  doughtna  weel  bear ! 
Attour  him  the  greine  leife  was  fannyng  the  air, 
In  noiseless  and  flychtering  play ; 
The  hush  of  the  water  fell  saft  on  his  ear, 
And  he  fand  as  gin  sleep,  wi'  her  gairies,  war  near, 
Wi'  her  freaks  and  her  ferlies  and  phantoms  of  fear, 
But  he  eidently  wysit  her  away. 

5. 
Short  time  had  he  sped  in  that  sellible  strife 
Ere  he  saw  a  young  maiden  stand  by, 
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Who  seemed  in  the  bloom  and  the  bell  of  her  life ; 
He  wist  not  that  ane  was  sae  nigh  ! 
But  sae  sweet  was  her  look,  and  sae  saft  was  her  eye, 
That  his  heart  was  all  quaking  with  love ; 
And  then  there  was  kything  a  dimple  sae  sly, 
At  play  on  her  check,  of  the  moss-rose's  dye. 
That  kindled  the  heart  of  poor  Connel  on  high 
With  ravishment  deadlye  to  prove. 

6. 
He  deemed  her  a  beautiful  spirit  of  night, 

And  eiry  was  he  to  assay ; 
But  he  found  she  was  mortal  with  thrilling  delight. 
For  her  breath  was  like  zephyr  of  May  ; 
Her  eye  was  the  dew-bell,  the  beam  of  the  day, 
And  her  arm  it  was  softer  than  silk  ; 
Her  hand  was  so  warm,  and  her  lip  was  so  red, 
Her  slim  taper  waiste  so  enchantingly  made ! 
And  some  beauties  moreover  that  cannot  be  said — 
Of  bosom  far  whiter  than  milk  ! 
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*  7. 
Poor  Connel  was  reaved  of  all  power  and  of  speech, 

His  frame  grew  all  powerless  and  weak ; 
He  neither  could  stir,  nor  caress  her,  nor  fleech, 
He  trembled,  but  word  couldna  speak ! 
But  O,  when  his  lips  touched  her  soft  rosy  cheek, 
The  channels  of  feeling  ran  dry. 
He  found  that  like  emmets  his  life-blood  it  crept. 
His  liths  turned  as  limber  as  dud  that  is  steeped, 
He  streekit  his  limbs,  and  he  moaned  and  he  wept ; 
And  for  love  he  was  just  gaun  to  die. 

8. 
The  damsel  beheld,  and  she  raised  him  so  kind, 

And  she  said,  **  My  dear  beautiful  swain. 
Take  heart  till  I  tell  you  the  hark  of  my  mind, 
I'm  weary  of  lying  my  lane  ; 
1  have  castles,  and  lands,  and  flocks  of  my  ain, 
p  But  want  ane  my  gillour  to  share ; 

VOL.  II.  F 
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A  man  that  is  hale  as  the  hart  on  the  hill, 
As  stark,  and  as  kind,  is  the  man  to  my  will, 
Who  has  slept  on  the  heather  and  drank  of  the  rill, 
And,  like  you,  gentle,  amorous,  and  fair. 

9. 

"  I  often  hae  heard,  that  like  you  there  was  nane, 

And  I  aince  gat  a  glisk  of  thy  face ; 
Now  far  have  I  ridden,  and  far  have  I  gane. 
In  hopes  thou  wilt  nurice  the  grace, 
To  make  me  thy  ain — O  come  to  my  embrace ! 
For  I  love  thee  as  dear  as  my  life ! 
I'll  make  thee  a  laird  of  the  boonmost  degree. 
My  castles  and  lands  I'll  give  freely  to  thee, 
Though  rich  and  abundant,  thine  own  they  shall  be, 
If  thou  wilt  but  make  me  thy  wife." 

10. 

Oh  !  never  was  man  sae  delighted  and  fain  ! 

He  bowed  a  consent  to  her  will. 
Kind  Providence  thankit  again  and  again, 
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And  *gan  to  display  his  rude  skill 
In  leifu'  endearment,  and  thought  it  nae  ill 
To  kiss  the  sweet  lips  of  the  fair, 
And  press  her  to  lie,  in  that  gloamin  sae  still, 
Adown  by  his  side  in  the  howe  of  the  hill, 
For  the  water  flowed  sweet,  and  the  sound  of  the  rill 
Would  sooth  every  sorrow  and  care, 

11. 

No — she  wadna  lie  by  the  side  of  a  man 
Till  the  rites  of  the  marriage  were  bye. 

Away  they  hae  sped ;  but  soon  Connel  began, 
For  his  heart  it  was  worn  to  a  sigh. 
To  fondle,  and  simper,  and  look  in  her  eye, 
Oh  !  direful  to  bear  was  his  wound ! 

When  on  her  fair  neck  fell  his  fingers  sae  dun — 

It  strak  through  his  heart  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  ! 

He  felt  as  the  sand  of  existence  were  run  : 
He  trembled,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
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12. 
O  Connel,  dear  Connel,  be  patient  a  while  ! 

These  wounds  of  thy  bosom  will  heal, 
And  thou  with  thy  love  noayest  walk  many  a  mile 
Nor  transport  nor  passion  once  feel. 
Thy  spirits  once  broke  on  electeric  wheel, 
Cool  reason  her  empire  shall  gain ; 
And  haply,  repentance  in  dowy  array, 
And  laithly  disgust  may  arise  in  thy  way, 
Encumbering  the  night,  and  o'ercasting  the  day. 
And  turn  all  those  pleasures  to  pain. 

13. 
The  mansion  is  gained,  and  the  bridal  is  past, 

And  the  transports  of  wedlock  prevail ; 
The  lot  of  poor  Connel  the  shepherd  is  cast 
'Mid  pleasures  that  never  can  fail ; 
The  balms  of  Arabia  sweeten  the  gale. 
The  tables  for  ever  are  spread 
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With  damask,  and  viands,  and  heart-cheering  wine, 
Their  splendour  and  elegance  fully  combine, 
His  lawns  they  are  ample,  his  bride  is  divine, 
And  of  goud-fringed  silk  is  his  bed. 

14. 
The  transports  of  love  gave  rapture,  and  flew ; 

The  banquet  soon  sated  and  cloyed ; 
Nae  mair  they  delighted,  nae  langer  were  new. 
They  could  not  be  ever  enjoyed ! 
He  felt  in  his  bosom  a  fathomless  void, 
A  yearning  again  to  be  free : 
Than  all  that  voluptuous  sickening  store, 
The  wine  that  he  drank  and  the  robes  that  he  wore. 
His  diet  of  milk  had  delighted  him  more 
Afar  on  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 

15. 
O  oft  had  he  sat  by  the  clear  springing  well, 
And  dined  from  his  wallet  full  fain ! 
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Then  sweet  was  the  scent  of  the  blue  heather-bell, 
And  free  was  his  bosom  of  pain ; 
The  laverock  was  lost  in  the  lift,  but  her  strain 
Came  trilling  so  sweetly  from  far, 
To  rapture  the  hour  he  would  wholly  resign, 
He  would  listen,  and  watch,  till  he  saw  her  decline, 
And  the  sun's  yellow  beam  on  her  dappled  breast  shine, 
Like  some  little  musical  star. 

16. 

And  then  he  wad  lay  his  blue  bonnet  aside, 

And  turn  his  rapt  eyes  to  the  heaven, 
And  bless  his  kind  Maker  who  all  did  provide. 

And  beg  that  he  might  be  forgiven. 

For  his  sins  were  like  crimson  ! — all  bent  and  uneven 
The  path  he  had  wilsomely  trode ! 
Then  who  the  delight  of  his  bosom  could  tell  ? 
O  sweet  was  that  meal  by  his  pure  mountain  well ; 
And  sweet  was  its  water  he  drank  from  the  shell, 
And  peaceful  his  moorland  abode. 
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17. 
But  now  was  he  deaved  and  babbled  outright, 

By  gossips  in  endless  array, 
Who  thought  not  of  sin  nor  of  Satan  aright, 
Nor  the  dangers  that  mankind  belay ; 
Who  joked  about  heaven,  and  scorned  to  pr^y, 
And  gloried  in  that  was  a  shame. 
O  Connel  was  troubled  at  things  that  befell ! 
So  different  from  scenes  he  had  once  loved  so  well. 
He  deemed  he  was  placed  on  the  confines  of  Hell, 
And  fand  like  the  sa'ur  of  its  flame  ! 

18. 
Of  bonds  and  of  law-suits  he  still  was  in  doubt. 

And  old  debts  coming  due  every  day ; 
And  a  thousand  odd  things  he  kend  naething  about 
Kept  him  in  continued  dismay. 
At  board  he  was  awkward,  nor  wist  what  to  say. 
Nor  what  his  new  honours  became ; 
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His  guests  they  wad  mimic  and  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 
He  blushed,  and  he  faltered,  and  scarce  dought  believe 
That  men  were  so  base  as  to  smile  and  deceive ; 
Or  eynied  of  him  to  make  game ! 

19. 
Still  franker  and  freer  his  gossippers  grew, 

And  preyed  upon  him  and  his  dame ; 
Their  jests  and  their  language  to  Connel  were  new, 
It  was  slander,  and  cursing,  and  shame  ! 
Hegroaned  in  his  heart,  and  he  thought  them  to  blame 
For  revel  and  rout  without  end ; 
He  saw  himself  destined  to  pamper  and  feed 
A  race  whom  he  hated,  a  profligate  breed. 
The  scum  of  existence  to  vengeance  decreed  ! 
Who  laughed  at  their  God  and  their  friend. 

20. 
He  saw  that  in  wickedness  all  did  delight. 
And  he  kendna  what  length  it  might  bear  ; 
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They  drew  him  to  evil  by  day  and  by  night, 
To  scenes  that  he  trembled  to  share ! 
His  heart  it  grew  sick,  and  his  head  it  grew  sair, 
And  he  thought  what  he  dared  not  to  tell ! 
He  thought  of  the  far  distant  hills  of  the  Dee ; 
Of  his  cake,  and  his  cheese,  and  his  lair  on  the  lea ; 
Of  the  laverock  that  hung  on  the  heaven's  ee-bree, 
His  prayer,  and  his  clear  mountain  well ! 

21. 
His  breast  he  durst  sparingly  trust  wi'  the  thought 

Of  the  virtuous  days  that  were  fled  I 
Yet  still  his  kind  lady  he  loved  as  he  ought, 
Or  soon  from  that  scene  he  had  fled. 
It  now  was  but  rarely  she  honoured  his  bed — 
*Twas  modesty,  heightening  her  charms ! 
A  delicate  feeling  that  man  cannot  ween  ! 
O  Heaven  !  each  night  from  his  side  she  had  been — 

He  found  it  at  length Nay,  he  saw't  with  his  een, 

She  slept  in  a  paramour's  arms ! ! ! 
F  3 
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22. 

It  was  the  last  pang  that  the  spirit  could  bear  I 

Destruction  and  death  was  the  meed : 
For  forfeited  vows  there  was  nouglit  too  severe ; 
Even  conscience  applauded  the  deed. 
His  mind  was  decided,  her  doom  was  decreed ; 
He  led  her  to  chamber  apart, 
To  give  her  to  know  of  his  wrongs  he  had  sense, 
To  chide  and  upbraid  her  in  language  intense, 
And  kill  her,  at  least,  for  her  heinous  offence — 
A  crime  at  which  demons  would  start ! 

23. 
With  grievous  reproaches,  in  agonized  zeal. 
Stern  Connel  his  lecture  began, 

He  mentioned  her  crime ! She  turned  on  her  heel 

And  her  mirth  to  extremity  ran. 
♦*  Why  that  was  the  fashion ! — no  sensible  man 
Could  e'er  of  such  freedom  complain. 
What  was  it  to  him?  there  were  maidens  enow 
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Of  the  loveliest  forms,  and  the  loveliest  hue, 
Who  blithely  would  be  his  companions,  he  knew, 
If  he  wearied  of  lying  his  lane." 

How  Connel  was  shocked ! — but  his  fury  still  rose, 

He  shivered  from  toe  to  the  crown ! 
His  hair  stood  like  heath  on  the  mountain  that  grows, 

And  each  hair  had  a  life  of  its  own ! 

"  O  thou  most" — But  whereto  his  passion  had  flown 
No  man  to  this  day  can  declare. 
For  his  dame,  with  a  frown,  laid  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 
That  hand  once  as  sweet  as  the  breeze  of  the  south  I 
That  hand  that  gave  pleasures  and  honours  and  routh, 
And  she  said,  with  a  dignified  air, — 

25. 
"  Peace,  booby !  if  life  thou  regardest  beware, 
I  have  had  some  fair  husbands  ere  now ; 
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They  wooed,  and  they  flattered,  they  sighed  and  they 
sware, 
At  length  they  grew  irksome  like  you. 
Come  hither  one  moment,  a  sight  I  will  show 
That  will  teach  thee  some  breeding  and  grace." 
She  opened  a  door,  and  there  Connel  beheld 
A  sight  that  to  trembling  his  spirit  impelled, 
A  man  standing  chained,  who  nor  'plained,  nor  rebelled, 
And  that  man  had  a  sorrowful  face. 

26. 
Down  creaked  a  trap-door,  on  which  he  was  placed, 

Right  softly  and  slowly  it  fell ; 
And  the  man  seemed  in  terror,  and  strangely  amazed, 
But  why,  Connel  could  not  then  tell. 
He  sunk  and  he  sunk  as  the  vice  did  impel ; 
At  length,  as  far  downward  he  drew. 
Good  Locdllif  ^  trice,  with  the  pull  of  a  string, 
A  pair  of  dread  shears,  like  the  thunderbolt's  wing, 
Came  snap  on  his  neck,  with  a  terrible  spring. 
And  severed  it  neatly  in  two. 
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27. 
Adown  fell  the  body — the  head  lay  in  sight, 

The  lips  in  a  moment  grew  wan ; 
The  temple  just  quivered,  the  eye  it  grew  white, 
And  upward  the  purple  threads  span ! 
The  dark  crooked  streamlets  along  the  boards  ran, 
Thin  pipings  of  reek  could  be  seen  ; 
Poor  Connel  was  blinded,  his  lugs  how  they  sung ! 
He  looked  once  again,  and  he  saw  like  the  tongue. 
That  motionless  out  'twixt  the  livid  lips  hung. 
Then  mirkness  set  over  his  een. 

28. 
He  turned  and  he  dashed  his  fair  lady  aside ; 

And  off  like  the  lightning  he  broke. 
By  staircase  and  gallery,  with  horrified  stride. 
He  turned  not,  he  staid  not,  nor  spoke ; 
The  iron-spiked  court-gate  he  could  not  unlock, 
His  haste  was  beyond  that  of  man ; 
He  stopped  not  to  rap,  and  he  staid  not  to  call, 
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With  ram-race  he  cleared  at  a  bensil  the  wall, 
And  headlong  beyond  got  a  grievous  fall, 
But  he  rose,  and  he  ran,  and  he  ran  ! 


As  stag  o^  the  forest,  when  fraudfully  coiled, 
And  mured  up  in  barn  for  a  prey. 

Sees  his  dappled  comrades  dishonoured  and  soiled 
In  their  blood,  on  some  festival  day. 
Bursts  all  intervention,  and  hies  him  away, 
Like  the  wind  over  holt,  over  lea ; 

So  Connel  pressed  on,  all  encumbrance  he  threw, 

Over  height,  over  hollow,  he  lessened  to  view ; 

It  may  not  be  said  that  he  ran,  for  he  flew. 
Straight  on  for  the  hills  of  the  Dee. 

80. 
The  contrair  of  all  other  runners  in  life. 

His  swiftness  increased  as  he  flew, 
But  be  it  remembered,  he  ran  from  a  wife, 
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And  a  trap-door  that  sunk  on  a  screw. 
His  prowess  he  felt  and  decidedly  knew, 
So  much  did  his  swiftness  excel, 
That  he  skimmed  the  wild  paths  like  a  thing  of  the  mind, 
And  the  stour  from  each  footstep  was  seen  on  the  wind, 
Distinct  by  itself  for  a  furlong  behind, 
Before  that  it  mingled  or  fell. 

31. 
He  came  to  a  hill,  the  ascent  it  was  steep. 

And  much  did  he  fear  for  his  breath ; 
He  halted,  he  ventured  behind  him  to  peep, 
The  sight  was  a  vision  of  death ! — 
His  wife  and  her  paramours  came  on  the  path, 
Well  mounted,  with  devilish  speed ; 
O  Connel,  poor  Connel,  thy  hope  is  a  wreck  ! 
Sir,  run  for  thy  life,  without  stumble  or  check. 
It  is  thy  only  stake,  the  last  chance  for  thy  neck, 
y  Strain  Connel,  or  death  is  thy  meed  ! 
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32. 

O  wend  to  the  right,  to  the  woodland  betake ; 

Gain  that,  and  yet  safe  thou  may'st  be  ; 
How  fast  they  are  gaining  ! — O  stretch  to  the  brak  e  ! 

Poor  Connel,  *tis  over  with  thee  ! 

In  the  breath  of  the  horses  his  yellow  locks  flee, 
The  voice  of  his  wife's  in  the  van ; 
Even  that  was  not  needful  to  heighten  his  fears, 
He  sprang  o'er  the  bushes,  he  dashed  thro*  the  breers, 
For  he  thought  of  the  trap-door  and  damnable  shears, 
And  he  cried  to  his  God,  and  he  ran. 

33. 
Through  gallwood  and  bramble  he  floundered  amain. 

No  bar  his  advancement  could  stay ; 
Though  heels-over-head  whirled  again  and  again. 
Still  faster  he  gained  on  his  way. 
This  moment  on  swinging  bough  powerless  he  lay. 
The  next  he  was  flying  along ; 
So  lightly  he  scarce  made  the  green  leaf  to  quake. 
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Impetuous  he  splashed  through  the  bog  and  the  lake, 
He  rainbowed  the  hawthorn,  he  needled  the  brake. 
With  power  supernaturally  strong. 

34. 
The  riders  are  foiled,  and  far  lagging  behind, 

Poor  Connel  has  leisure  to  pray, 
He  hears  their  dread  voices  around  on  the  wind. 
Still  farther  and  farther  away  : 
"  O  Thou  who  sit'st  throned  o'er  the  fields  of  the  day, 
Have  pity  thia  once  upon  me. 
Deliver  from  those  that  are  hunting  my  life, 
From  traps  of  the  wicked  that  round  me  are  rife, 
And  O,  above  all,  from  the  rage  of  a  wife, 
And  guide  to  the  hills  of  the  Dee  ! 

35. 
'*  And  if  ever  I  grumble  at  Providence  more, 
Or  scorn  my  own  mountains  of  heath; 
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If  ever  I  yearn  for  that  sin-breeding  ore, 
Or  shape  to  complaining  a  breath, 
Then  may  I  be  nipt  with  the  scissors  of  death," — 
No  farther  could  Connel  proceed, 
He  thought  of  the  snap  that  he  saw  in  the  nook, 
Of  the  tongue  that  came  out,  and  the  temple  that  shook. 
Of  the  blood  and  the  reek,  and  the  deadening  look ; 
He  lifted  his  bonnet  and  fled. 

S6. 
He  wandered  and  wandered  thro*  woodlands  of  gloom, 

And  sorely  he  sobbed  and  he  wept ; 
At  cherk  of  the  pyat,  or  bee's  passing  boomb, 
He  started,  he  listened,  he  leaped. 
With  eye  and  with  ear  a  strict  guardship  he  kept ; 
No  scene  could  his  sorrows  beguile ; 
At  length  he  stood  lone  by  the  side  of  the  Dee, 
It  was  placid  and  deep  and  as  broad  as  a  sea ; 
O  could  he  get  over,  how  safe  he  might  be. 
And  gain  his  own  mountains  the  while. 
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37. 
'Tvvas  dangerous  to  turn,  but  proceeding  was  worse, 

For  the  country  grew  open  and  bare, 
No  forest  appeared,  neither  broomvvood  nor  gorse, 
Nor  furze  that  would  shelter  a  hare. 
Ah !  could  he  get  over  how  safe  he  might  fare  ; 
At  length  he  resolved  to  try  ; 
At  worst,  'twas  but  drowning,  and  what  was  a  life 
Compared  to  confinement  in  sin  and  in  strife, 
Beside  a  trap-door,  and  a  scandalous  wife  ? 
'Twas  nothing — he'd  swim,  or  he'd  die. 

38. 
Ah !  he  could  not  swim,  and  was  loath  to  resign 

This  life  for  a  world  unknown. 
For  he  had  been  sinning,  and  misery  condign 
Would  sure  be  his  portion  alone. 
How  sweetly  the  sun  on  the  green  mountain  shone. 
And  the  flocks  they  were  resting  in  peace, 
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Or  bleating  along  on  each  parallel  path  ; 
The  lambs  they  were  skipping  on  fringe  of  the  heath, 
How  different  might  kythe  the  lone  valleys  of  death, 
And  cheerfulness  evermore  cease. 

39. 
All  wistful  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pool, 

And  dropt  on  its  surface  the  tear ; 
He  started  at  something  that  boded  him  dool, 
And  his  mouth  fell  wide  open  with  fear. 
The  trample  of  galloppers  fell  on  his  ear, 
One  look  was  too  much  for  his  eye, 
For  there  was  his  wife,  and  her  paramours  twain. 
With  whip  and  with  spur  coming  over  the  plain, 
Bent  forward,  revengeful,  they  gallopped  amain, 
They  hasten,  they  quicken,  they  fly  I 

40. 
Short  time  was  there  now  to  deliberate,  I  ween. 
And  shortly  did  Connel  decree ; 
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He  shut  up  his  mouth,  and  he  closed  his  een, 
And  he  pointed  his  arms  like  a  V, 
And  like  a  scared  otter,  he  dived  in  the  Dee, 
His  heels  pointed  up  to  the  sky ; 
Like  bolt  from  the  firmament  downward  he  bears, 
The  still  liquid  element  startled  uprears, 
It  bubbled,  and  bullered,  and  roared  in  his  ears, 
Like  thunder  that  gallows  on  high. 

41. 
He  soon  found  the  symptoms  of  drowning  begin. 

And  painful  the  feeling  be  sure, 
For  his  breath  it  gaed  out,  and  the  water  gaed  in, 
With  drumble  and  mudwart  impure ; 
It  was  most  unpleasant,  and  hard  to  endure. 
And  he  struggled  its  inroads  to  wear ; 
But  it  rushed  by  his  mouth,  and  it  rushed  by  his  nose, 
His  joints  grew  benumbed,  all  his  fingers  and  toes. 
And  his  een  turned,  they  neither  would  open  nor  close, 
And  he  found  his  departure  was  near. 
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42. 

One  time  he  came  up,  like  a  porpoise,  above, 

He  breathed  and  he  lifted  his  eye. 
It  was  the  last  glance  of  the  land  of  his  love, 

Of  the  world,  and  the  beautiful  sky  : 

How  bright  looked  the  sun  from  his  window  on  high, 
Through  furs  of  the  light  golden  grain ! 
O  Connel  was  sad,  but  he  thought  with  a  sigh, 
That  far  above  yon  peaceful  vales  of  the  sky, 
In  bowers  of  the  morning  he  shortly  might  lie, 
Though  very  unlike  it  just  then. 

43. 
He  sunk  to  the  bottom,  no  more  he  arose. 
The  waters  for  ever  his  body  enclose ; 
The  horse-mussel  clasped  on  his  fingers  and  toes, 

All  passive  he  suffered  the  scathe. 
But  O  there  was  one  thing  his  heart  could  not  brook. 
Even  in  his  last  struggles  his  spirit  it  shook, 
Tlie  eels,  with  their  cursed  equivocal  look,  ,rf  :,:. 
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Redoubled  the  horrors  of  death. 
O,  aye  since  the  time  that  he  was  but  a  bairn, 
When  catching  his  trouts  in  the  Cluny,  or  Gairn, 
At  sight  of  an  eel  he  would  shudder  and  darn  I 

It  almost  deprived  him  of  breath. 

44. 
He  died,  but  he  found  that  he  never  would  be 

So  dead  to  all  feeling  and  smart, 
No,  not  though  his  flesh  were  consumed  in  the  Dee, 
But  that  eels  would  some  horror  impart. 
With  all  other  fishes  he  yielded  to  mart. 
Resistance  became  not  the  dead ; 
The  minnow,  with  gushet  sae  gowden  and  braw. 
The  siller-ribbed  perch,  and  the  indolent  craw, 
And  the  ravenous  ged,  with  his  teeth  like  a  saw, 
Came  all  on  poor  Connel  to  feed. 

45. 
They  rave  and  they  rugged,  he  cared  not  a  speal. 
Though  they  preyed  on  his  vitals  alone ; 
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But,  Lord !  when  he  felt  the  cold  nose  of  an  eel, 

A  quaking  seized  every  bone; 

Their  slid  slimy  forms  lay  his  bosom  upon, 
His  mouth  that  was  ope,  they  came  near ; 
They  guddled  his  loins,  and  they  bored  thro'  his  side, 
They  warped  all  his  bowels  about  on  the  tide. 


46.       • 
Young  Connel  was  missed,  and  his  mother  was  sad, 

But  his  sisters  consoled  her  mind ; 
And  said,  he  was  wooing  some  favourite  maid. 
For  Connel  was  amorous  and  kind. 
Ah !  little  weened  they  that  their  Connel  reclined 
On  a  couch  that  was  loathful  to  see ! 
'Twas  mud ! — and  the  water-bells  o'er  him  did  heave, 
The  lampreys  passed  through  him  without  law  or  leave. 
And  windowed  his  frame  like  a  riddle  or  sieve. 
Afar  in  the  deeps  of  the  Dee ! 
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It  was  but  a  night,  and  a  midsummer  night, 
And  next  morning  when  rose  the  red  sun, 

His  sisters  in  haste  their  fair  bodies  bedight, 
And,  ere  the  day's  work  was  begun. 
They  sought  for  their  Connel,  for  they  were  undone 
If  ought  should  their  brother  befall : 

And  first  they  went  straight  to  the  bower  in  the  deane, 

For  there  he  of  late  had  been  frequently  seen  ; 

For  nature  he  loved,  and  her  evening  scene 
To  him  was  the  dearest  of  all. 

48. 
And  when  within  view  of  his  bourack  they  came, 

It  lay  in  the  skaddow  so  still, 
They  lift  up  their  voices  and  called  his  name, 
And  their  forms  they  shone  white  on  the  hill ; 
When,  trow  you,  that  hallo  so  erlisch  and  shrill 
Arose  from  those  maids  on  the  heath  ? 
It  was  just  as  poor  Connel  most  poignant  did  feel, 

VOL.  II.  G 
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As  reptiles  he  loved  not  of  him  made  a  meal, 

Just  when  the  misleered  and  unmannerly  eel 

Waked  him  from  the  slumbers  of  death. 

49. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  wonder  beheld 

The  sky  and  the  hills  once  again ; 
But  still  he  was  haunted,  for  over  the  field 
Two  females  came  running  amain. 
No  form  but  his  spouse's  remained  on  his  brain ; 
His  sisters  to  see  him  were  glad ; 
But  he  started  bolt  upright  in  horror  and  fear, 
He  deemed  that  his  wife  and  her  minions  were  near, 
He  flung  off  his  plaid,  and  he  fled  like  a  deer, 

And  they  thought  their  poor  brother  was  mad. 

50. 
He  'scaped ;  but  he  halted  on  top  of  the  rock ; 

And  his  wonder  and  pleasure  still  grew ; 
For  his  clothes  were  not  wet,  and  his  skin  was  unbroke, 
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But  he  scarce  could  believe  it  was  true 
That  no  eels  were  within  ;  and  too  strictly  he  knew 
He  was  married  and  buckled  for  life. 
It  could  not  be  a  dream  ;  for  he  slept  and  awoke ; 
Was  drunken,  and  sober;  had  sung,  and  had  spoke; 
For  months  and  for  days  he  had  dragged  in  the  yoke 
With  an  unconscientious  wife, 

51. 
However  it  was,  he  was  sure  he  was  there, 

On  his  own  native  cliffs  of  the  Dee : 
O  never  before  looked  a  morning  so  fair, 
Or  the  sun-beam  so  sweet  on  the  lea ! 
The  song  of  the  merl  from  her  old  hawthorn  tree, 
And  the  blackbird's  melodious  lay, 
All  sounded  to  him  like  an  anthem  of  love, 
A  song  that  the  spirit  of  nature  did  move,  . 
A  kind  little  hymn  to  their  Maker  above, 
f         Who  gave  them  the  beauties  of  day. 
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52. 

So  deep  the  impression  was  stamped  on  his  brain, 

The  image  was  never  defaced; 
Whene'er  he  saw  riders  that  gallopped  amain, 

He  darned  in  some  bush  till  they  passed. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  sharp  glances  he  cast, 
Lest  haply  his  wife  might  be  there  ; 
And  once,  when  the  liquor  had  kindled  his  ee, 
It  never  was  known  who  or  what  he  did  see, 
But  he  made  a  miraculous  flight  from  Dundee, 
The  moment  he  entered  the  fair. 

5S. 

But  never  again  was  his  bosom  estranged 

From  his  simple  and  primitive  fare ; 
No  longer  his  wishes  or  appetite  ranged 

With  the  gay  and  voluptuous  to  share. 

He  viewed  every  luxury  of  life  as  a  snare ; 
He  drank  of  his  pure  mountain  spring ; 
He  watched  all  the  flowers  of  the  wild  as  they  sprung  ; 
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He  blessed  his  sweet  laverock,  like  fairy  that  sung, 
Aloft  on  the  hem  of  the  morning  cloud  hung, 
Light  fanning  its  down  with  her  wing. 

54. 
And  oft  on  the  shelve  of  the  rock  he  reclined, 

Light  carolling  humoursome  rhyme. 
Of  his  midsummer  dream,  of  his  feelings  refined, 
Or  some  song  of  the  good  olden  time. 
And  even  in  age  was  his  spirit  in  prime. 
Still  reverenced  on  Dee  is  his  name ! 
His  wishes  were  ^ew,  his  enjoyments  were  rife. 
He  loved  and  he  cherished  each  thing  that  had  life, 
With  twe  small  exceptions,  an  eel  and  a  wife, 
Whose  commerce  he  dreaded  the  same. 


^. 
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SUPERSTITION. 


1. 

In  Caledonia's  glens  there  once  did  reign 

A  Sovereign  of  supreme  unearthly  eye  ; 

No  human  power  her  potence  could  restrain, 

No  human  soul  her  influence  deny  : 

Sole  Empress  o'er  the  mountain  homes,  that  lie 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  unceasing  stir : 

But  gone  is  her  mysterious  dignity, 

And  true  Devotion  wanes  away  with  her ; 

While  in  loose  garb  appears  Corruption's  harbinger. 
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2. 

Thou  sceptic  leveller — ill-framed  with  thee 

Is  visionary  bard  a  war  to  wage : 

Joy  in  thy  light  thou  earth-born  Sadducee, 

That  earth  is  all  thy  hope  and  heritage  : 

Already  wears  thy  front  the  line  of  age  ; 

Thou  see'st  a  heaven  above — a  grave  before  ; 

Does  that  lone  cell  thy  wishes  all  engage  ? 

Say,  does  thy  yearning  soul  not  grasp  at  more  ? 

Woe  to  thy  grovelling  creed — thy  cold  ungenial  lore 

3. 
Be  mine  to  sing  of  visions  that  have  been, 
And  cherish  hope  of  visions  yet  to  be ; 
Of  mountains  clothed  in  everlasting  green, 
Of  silver  torrent  and  of  shadowy  tree, 
Far  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
Be  mine  the  faith  that  spurns  the  bourn  of  time ; 
The  soul  whose  eye  can  future  glories  see ; 
The  converse  here  with  things  of  purer  clime, 
And  hope  above  the  stars  that  soars  on  wing  sublime. 
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4. 

But  she  is  gone  that  thrilled  the  simple  minds 

Of  those  I  loved  and  honoured  to  the  last ; 

She  who  gave  voices  to  the  wandering  winds, 

And  mounted  spirits  on  the  midnight  blast : 

At  her  behest  the  trooping  fairies  past, 

And  wayward  elves  in  many  a  glimmering  band  ; 

The  mountains  teemed  with  life,  and  sore  aghast 

Stood  maid  and  matron  'neath  her  mystic  wand, 

When  all  the  spirits  rose  and  walked  at  her  command. 

5. 
And  she  could  make  the  brown  and  careless  boy 
All  breathless  stand,  unknowing  what  to  fear ; 
Or  panting  deep  beneath  his  co'erlet  lie, 
When  midnight  whisper  stole  upon  his  ear. 
And  she  could  mould  the  vision  of  the  seer 
To  aught  that  rankled  breast  of  froward  wight ; 
Or  hang  the  form  of  cerement  or  of  bier 
Within  the  cottage  fire — O  woful  sight ! 
That  called  forth  many  a  prayer  and  deepened  groan 
by  night. 
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6. 

O !  I  have  bowed  to  her  resistless  sway, 
When  the  thin  evening  vapours  floated  nigh  ; 
When  the  grey  plover's  wailings  died  away, 
And  the  tall  mountains  melted  into  sky : 
The  note  of  gloaming  bee  that  journeyed  by 
Sent  through  my  heart  a  momentary  knUl ; 
And  sore  I  feared  in  bush  or  brake  might  he 
Things  of  unearthly  make — for  I  knew  well 
That  hour  with  danger  fraught  more  than  when  mid- 
night fell. 

7. 
But  O  !  if  ancient  cemetery  was  near, 
Or  cairn  of  harper  murdered  long  ago. 
Or  wandering  pedlar  for  his  hoarded  gear, 
Of  such,  what  glen  of  Scotland  doth  not  know  ? 
Or  grave  of  suicide,  upon  the  brow 
Of  the  bleak  mountain,  withered  all  and  grey ; 
From  these  I  held  as  from  some  deadly  foe : 
There  have  I  quaked  by  night  and  mused  by  day ; 
But  chiefly  where  I  weened  the  bard  or  warrior  lay. 
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I 

^      For  many  a  wild  heart-thrilling  Scottish  bard, 
In  lowland  dale  the  lyre  of  heaven  that  wooed, 
Sleeps  'neath  some  little  mound  or  lonely  sward, 
Where  humble  dome  of  rapt  devotion  stood ; 
'Mid  heathy  wastes  by  Mary's  silent  flood. 
Or  in  the  moorland  glen  of  dark  Buccleuch ; 
There  o'er  their  graves  the  heath-fowl's  mottled  broody 
Track  with  light  feathery  foot  the  morning  dew  ; 
There  plays  the  gamesome  lamb,  or  bleats  the  yeaning 
ewe. 

9. 
Yet  there  still  meet  the  thoughtful  shepherd's  view 
The  marble  fount-stone,  and  the  rood  so  grey  ^ 
And  often  there  he  sees  with  changeful  hue 
The  snow-white  scull  washed  by  the  burn  away: 

I     And  O  1  if  'tis  his  chance  at  eve  to  stray. 
Lone  by  the  place  where  his  forefathers  sleep ; 

Is    At  bittern's  whoop  or  gor-cock's  startling  bay. 

How  heaves  his  simple  breast  with  breathings  deep ! 
He  mutters  vow  to  Heaven,  and  speeds  along  the  steep. 
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10. 
For  well  he  knows,  along  that  desert  room, 
The  spirits  nightly  watch  the  sacred  clay  ; 
That,  cradled  on  the  mountain's  purple  bloom, 
By  him  they  lie,  companions  of  the  day, 
His  guardian  friends,  and  listening  to  his  lay : 
And  many  a  chant  floats  on  the  vacant  air, 
That  spirit  of  the  bard  or  warrior  may 
Hear  the  forgotten  names  perchance  they  bare  : 
For  many  a  warrior  wight,  and  nameless  bard,  lies  there  ! 

11. 
Those  were  the  times  for  holiness  of  frame  ; 
Those  were  the  days  when  fancy  wandered  free ; 
That  kindled  in  the  soul  the  mystic  flame. 
And  the  rapt  breathings  of  high  poesy ; 
Sole  empress  of  the  twilight — Woe  is  me ! 
That  thou  and  all  thy  spectres  are  outworn  ; 
For  true  devotion  wanes  away  with  thee. 
All  thy  delirious  dreams  are  laughed  to  scorn, 
While  o'er  our  hills  has  dawned  a  cold  saturnine  morn. 
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12. 
Long  did  thy  fairies  linger  in  the  wild, 
When  vale  and  city  wholly  were  resigned  ; 
Where  hoary  cliffs  o'er  little  holms  were  piled, 
And  torrents  sung  their  music  to  the  wind  : 
The  darksome  heaven  upon  the  hills  reclined, 
Save  when  a  transient  sun-beam,  through  the  rain, 
Past,  like  some  beauteous  phantom  of  the  mind, 
Leaving  the  hind  in  solitude  again — 
These  were  their  last  retreats,  and  heard  their  parting 
strain. 

But  every  vice  effeminate  has  sped, 
Fast  as  the  spirits  from  our  hills  have  gone, 
And  all  these  light  unbodied  forms  are  fled. 
Or  good  or  evil,  save  the  ghost  alone. 
True,  when  the  kine  are  lowing  in  the  loan. 
An  evil  eye  may  heinous  mischief  brew ; 
I     But  deep  enchantments  to  the  wise  are  known. 
That  certainly  tire  blasted  herd  renew. 
And  make  the  eldron  crone  her  cantrips  sorely  rue. 
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14. 

O !  I  have  seen  the  door  most  closely  barred  ; 

The  green  turf  fire  where  stuck  was  many  a  pin  ; 

The  rhymes  of  incantation  I  have  heard, 

And  seen  the  black  dish  solemnly  laid  in 

Amid  the  boiling  liquid — Was  it  sin  ? 

Ah !  no — *twas  all  in  fair  defence  of  right. 

With  big  drops  hanging  at  her  brow  and  chin, 

Soon  comes  the  witch  in  sad  and  woeful  plight ; 

Is  cut  above  the  breath,  and  yelling  takes  her  flight ! 

15. 
And  I  have  seen,  in  gaunt  and  famished  guise, 
The  brindled  mouser  of  the  cot  appear  ; 
A  haggard  wildness  darted  from  her  eyes ; 
No  marvel  was  it  when  the  truth  you  hear ! 
That  she  is  forced  to  carry  neighbour  near. 
Swift  through  the  night  to  countries  far  away ; 
That  still  her  feet  the  marks  of  travel  bear  ; 
And  her  broad  back,  that  erst  was  sleek  and  grey, 
O,  hapless  beast! — all  galled  where  the  curst  saddle  lay. 
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le. 

If  every  creed  has  its  attendant  ills^ 
How  slight  were  thine ! — a  train  of  airy  dreams  ! 
No  holy  awe  the  cynic's  bosom  thrills  ; 
Be  mine  the  faith  diverging  to  extremes  ! 
What  though,  upon  the  moon's  distempered  beams, 
Erewhile  thy  matrons  gallopped  through  the  heaven, 
Floated  like  feather  on  the  foaming  streams, 
[  Or  raised  the  winds  by  tenfold  fury  driven, 

I  Till  ocean  blurred  the  sky,  and  hills  in  twain  were  riven. 

i 

I  Where  fell  the  scathe  ? — The  beldames  were  amused. 
Whom  eild  and  poverty  had  sorely  crazed. 
What,  though  their  feeble  senses  were  abused 
By  gleesome  demon  in  the  church-aisle  raised. 
With  lion  tail,  and  eyes  that  baleful  blazed. 
Whose  bagpipe's  blare  made  all  the  roof  to  quake ! 
But  ages  yet  unborn  will  stand  amazed 
At  thy  dread  power,  that  could  the  wretches  make 
Believe  these  things  all  real,  and  swear  them  at  the  stake. 
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18. 

But  ah !  thou  filled'st  the  guilty  heart  with  dread, 

And  brought  the  deeds  of  darkness  to  the  day ! 

Who  was  it  made  the  livid  corse  to  bleed 

At  murderer's  touch,  and  cause  the  gelid  clay 

By  fancied  movement  all  the  truth  betray  ? 

Even  from  dry  bones  the  drops  of  blood  have  sprung  1 

*Twas  thou,  Inquisitor  ! — whose  mystic  sway 

A  shade  of  terror  over  nature  hung  ; 

A  feeling  more  sublime  than  poet  ever  sung. 

19. 
Fearless  the  shepherd  faced  the  midnight  storm 
To  save  his  flocks  deep  swathed  amid  the  snow ; 
Though  threatening  clouds  the  face  of  heaven  deform, 
The  sailor  feared  not  o'er  the  firth  to  row ; 
Dauntless  the  hind  marched  forth  to  meet  the  foe: 
For  why  ?  they  knew,  though  earth  and  hell  combined, 
In  heaven  were  registered  their  days  below ; 
That  there  was  one  well  able  and  inclined 
To  save  them  from  the  sword,  the  wave,  and  stormy  wind. 
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2a 

0  !  blissful  thought  to  poverty  and  age, 
When  troubles  press  and  dangers  sore  belay  I 
This  is  their  only  stay,  their  anchorage ; 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  let  us  obey  ! 

*'  111  it  befits  the  creatures  of  a  day 

"  Beneath  a  father's  chastening  to  repine." 

This  high  belief  in  Providence's  sway, 

In  the  eye  of  reason  wears  into  decline  ; 

And  soon  that  heavenly  ray  must  ever  cease  to  shine. 

s 

21. 

Yet  these  were  days  of  marvel — when  our  king. 

As  chronicles  and  sapient  sages  tell, 

Stood  with  his  priests  and  nobles  in  a  ring, 

Searching  old  beldame  for  the  mark  of  hell. 

The  test  of  witchcraft  and  of  devilish  spell : 

And  when  I  see  a  hag,  the  country's  bane, 

With  rancorous  heart  and  tongue  of  malice  fell. 

Blight  youth  and  beauty  with  a  burning  stain, 

1  wish  for  these  old  times,  and  Stuarts  back  again. 
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22. 
Haply  'tis  weened  that  Scotland  now  is  free 
Of  witchcraft,  and  of  spell  o'er  human  life  ; 
Ah  me ! — ne'er  since  she  rose  out  of  the  sea, 
Were  they  so  deep,  so  dangerous,  and  so  rife : 
The  heart  of  man,  unequal  to  the  strife, 
Sinks  down  before  the  lightning  of  their  eyes. 
O  !  it  is  meet  that  every  maid  and  wife 
Some  keen  exorcist  still  should  scrutinize, 
And  bring  them  to  the  test,  for  all  their  sorceries^ 

23. 
Much  have  I  owed  thee — Much  may  I  repine, 
Great  Queen !  to  see  thy  honours  thus  decay. 
Among  the  mountain  maids  the  power  was  thine> 
On  blest  Saint  Valentine's  or  Hallow  Day. 
Ours  was  the  omen — theirs  was  to  obey : 
Firm  their  belief,  or  most  demurely  feigned ! 
Each  maid  her  cheek  on  lover's  breast  would  lay, 
And,  sighing,  grant  the  kiss  so  long  refrained ; — 
'Twas  sin  to  counteract  what  Providence  ordained  ! 
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O  !  1  remember,  as  young  fancy  grew. 
How  oft  thou  spokest  in  voice  of  distant  rill ; 
What  sheeted  forms  thy  plastic  finger  drew, 
Throned  on  the  shadow  of  the  moonlight  hill ; 
Or  in  the  glade  so  motionless  and  still 
That  scarcely  in  this  world  I  seemed  to  be ; 
High  on  the  tempest  sing  thine  anthem  shrill ; 
Across  the  heaven  upon  the  meteor  flee  ; 
f     Or  in  the  thunder  speak  with  voice  of  majesty ! 

25. 

All  these  are  gone — The  days  of  vision  o'er ; 

The  bard  of  fancy  strikes  a  tuneless  string. 

O !  if  I  wist  to  meet  thee  here  no  more, 

My  muse  should  wander,  on  unwearied  wing, 

To  find  thy  dwelling  by  some  lonely  spring, 

Where  Norway  opes  her  forests  to  the  gale ; 

The  dell  thy  home,  the  cloud  thy  covering, 

The  tuneful  sea  maid,  and  the  spectre  pale, 

Tending  thy  gloomy  throne,  amid  heaven's  awful  veil. 
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26. 

Or  shall  I  seek  thee  where  the  Tana  rolls 

Her  deep  blue  torrent  to  the  northern  main ; 

Where  many  a  shade  of  former  huntsman  prowls, 

Where  summer  roses  deck  the  untrodden  plain, 

And  beauteous  fays  and  elves,  a  flickering  train, 

Dance  with  the  foamy  spirits  of  the  sea  ? 

O !  let  me  quake  before  thee  once  again, 

And  take  one  farewell  on  my  bended  knee. 

Great  ruler  of  the  soul,  which  none  can  rule  like  thee ! 


1 


THE  GYRE  CARYL. 


THE  GYRE  CARYL, 


There  wals  ane  auld  caryl  wonit  in  yon  howe, 

Lemedon  !  lemedon  !  ayden  lillelu  ! 
His  face  was  the  geire,  and  his  hayre  was  the  woo, 

Sing  Ho  !  Ro  /  Gillan  of  Allanhu  I 
But  och  !  quhan  the  mure  getis  his  cuerlet  gray,  &c. 
Quhan  the  gloamyng  hes  flauchtit  the  nychte  and  the 

day,  &c. 

Quhan  the  crawis  haif  flowin  to  the  greinwode  schaw, 
And  the  kydde  hes  blet  owr  the  Lammer  Law ; 
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Quhan  the  dewe  lies  layde  the  klaiver  asteep. 
And  the  gowin  hes  fauldit  hir  buddis  to  sleep ; 
Quhan  nochte  is  herde  but  the  merlinis  mene — 
Och  !  than  that  gyre  caryl  is  neuir  his  lene ! 

Ane  bonnye  baby,  se  meike  and  mylde. 
Aye  walkis  wythe  him  the  dowie  wylde : 
The  gowlin  getis  of  sturt  and  stryfFe, 
And  wearie  wailis  of  mortyl  lyffe, 
Wald  all  be  hushit  till  endless  pece 
At  ane  blynke  of  that  babyis  fece ! 

Hir  browe  se  fayre,  and  her  ee  se  meike, 
And  the  daraysk  roz  that  blumis  on  her  cheike; 
Hir  lockis,  and  the  bend  of  hir  bonnye  bree, 
And  hir  smyle  mochte  waukin  the  deide  to  see! 

Hir  snoode,  befryngit  with  mony  a  geme, 
Wals  stouin  fra  the  raynbowe's  brychtest  heme ; 
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An4  hir  raile,  raair  quhyte  than  snawye  dryfte, 
Was  neuir  woven  anethe  the  lyfte  ; 
It  keust  sikn  lychte  on  hill  and  gaire, 
It  shawit  the  wylde  deer  til  hir  laire ; 
t     And  the  fayries  wakinit  fra  their  beddis  of  dewe, 
And  they  sang  ane  hyme,  and  the  hyme  was  new ! 
List,  lordyngs,  list !  for  neuir  agayne 
Shalt'  heire  sikn  wylde  wanyirdlye  strayne. 
For  they  sang  the  nychte-gale  in  ane  swoone, 
And  they  sang  the  goud  lockes  fra  the  moone ; 
They  sang  the  reidbreiste  fra  the  wud, 
And  the  laueroke  out  of  the  merlit  clud ; 
And  sum  wee  feres  of  bludeless  byrthe 
Cam  out  of  the  wurmholes  of  the  yirthe, 
And  swoofit  se  lychtlye  round  the  lee, 
That  they  waldna  kythe  to  mortyl  ee ; 
But  their  erlisch  sang  it  rase  se  shill, 
That  the  waesum  tod  youlit  on  the  hill ! 
O  lordyngs,  list  the  cronach  blande ! 
The  flycherynge  songe  of  Fayrie-land ! 
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Cf)c  Song  of  tf)c  iTairicsf. 

Singayden!  ayden  !  lillelu  ! 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you ! 
Up  the  Quhyte,  and  doune  the  Blak, 
No  ane  leuer,  no  ane  lak, 
No  ane  shado  at  ouir  bak ; 
No  ane  stokyng,  no  ane  schue, 
No  ane  bendit  blever  blue, 
No  ane  traissel  in  the  dewe ! 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
Ayden  !  ayden  !  lillelu  !  &c. 

Speile!  speile! 
The  moone-rak  speile ! 
Warre  the  rowan,  warre  the  steile, 
Throu  the  rok  and  throu  the  reile, 
Rounde  about  lyke  ane  spynning  wheile 
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Xhrou  the  libbert,  throu  the  le, 
Rounde  the  yirde  and  rounde  the  se, 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  thee, 
Rounde  the  blumis  and  bellis  of  dewe, 
Ayden!  ayden!  lilleluI 

Speidel  speide! 
Lyving  or  deide! , 
Faster  than  the  fyirie  gleide, 
Biz  throu  LapUn's  tyding  dryfte  ! 
Rounde  the  moone,  and  rounde  the  lyfte, 
Aye  we  ring,  and  aye  we  sing 
Our  hune !  hune ! 
And  ante-tune ! 
Neuir  !  neuir  !  neuir  dune ! 
Up  the  Leider  and  doune  the  Dye 
Aye  we  sing  our  lullabye ! 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
Ayden!  ayden!  lillelu  ! 
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Ryng!  ryng ! 
Daunce  and  sing  ! 
Hiche  on  the  brume  yer  garlandis  hyng  f 
For  the  bairnis  sleipe  is  sweite  and  sure, 
And  the  maydenis  reste  is  blest  and  pure 
Throu  all  the  lynkis  of  Lammer-mure  ; 
Sen  our  bonnye  baby  was  sent  fra  heven. 
Scho  comis  owr-nychte  withe  the  dewe  of  even, 
And  quhan  the  sone  keikes  out  of  the  maine, 
Scho  swawis  withe  the  dewe  to  heven  again. 
But  the  lychte  shall  dawne  and  the  houlat  flee, 
The  deide  shall  ake,  and  the  day  shall  be 
Quhan  scho  shall  smyle  in  the  gladsum  noone, 
And  sleipe  and  sleipe  in  the  lychte  of  the  moone  J 
Than  shall  our  luias  weke  anewe, 
With  herpe  and  vele  and  ayril  too, 
To  Ayden !  ayden!  lillelu  ! 

Hyde !  hyde  i 
Quhateuir  betyde, 
Elfe  and  dowle  that  ergh  to  byde ! 
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The  littil  wee  burdie  mai  cheipe  in  the  wa, 
t       The  plevir  mai  sing,  and  the  coke  mai  craw ; 
•       For  neuir  ane  spyrit  derke  and  doure 

Dar  raike  the  creukis  of  Lammer-mure  ; 

And  everilke  gaiste  of  gysand  hue 

Shall  melt  in  the  breize  our  baby  drew ! 
I       But  we  ar  left  in  the  grein-wud  glen, 

Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men, 

Sweitlye  to  sing  our  flawmand  new  ; 

Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 

AyDEN  !    AYDEN  !    LILLELU  ! 

Pace  !  pace ! 
Spyritis  of  grace  ! 
Sweite  is  the  smyle  of  our  babyis  face  ! 
The  kelpye  dernis,  in  dreide  and  dule, 
Deipe  in  the  howe  of  his  eirye  pule ; 
Gil-Moules  frehynde  the  hallen  mene  fle, 
Throu  the  dor-threshil,  and  throu  the  dor-ke. 
And  the  mer-mayde  raootes  in  the  saifrone  se. 
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But  we  ar  left  in  the  grein-wud  glen, 
Bekaus  we  luf  the  chylder  of  men»    i        >- 
Sweitlye  to  sing  and  neuir  to  rue, 
Sweitlye  to  sing  ouir  last  adue ; 
Bonnye  bairne,  we  sing  to  you, 
Ayden!  ayden!  lillelu! 

Sing !  sing ! 
How  shall  we  sing  ^ 

Rounde  the  bairne  of  the  spyritis  Kyng  ! 
Lillelu !  lillelu  !  mount  in  a  ryng  ! 
Fayries  away  !  away  on  the  wyng  ! 
We  too  maune  flytt  to  ane  land  of  blisse  ! 
To  ane  land  of  holy  silentnesse ! 
To  ane  land  quhair  the  nychte-wynd  neuir  blewe ! 
But  thy  fayre  spryng  shall  euir  be  newe ! 
Quhan  the  moone  shall  waik  ne  mayre  to  wane, 
And  the  clud  and  the  raynbowe  baithe  ar  gane, 
In  bowirs  aboone  the  brik  of  the  day 
We'll  sing  to  our  baby  for  ever  and  aye  ! 
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Than  the  caryl  he  saw  them  swoof  alang, 
And  he  herde  the  wordis  of  thair  leifu  sang  ; 
They  seemit  to  lyng  asklent  the  wynde, 
And  left  ane  streamourie  trak  behynde  ; 
But  he  heirit  them  singyng  as  they  flewe, 

AyDEN  !    AYDEN  !    LILLELU  ! 

Than  the  caryl  liftit  the  babe  se  yung, 
And  nemit  hir  with  ane  tremilous  tung  ; 
And  the  lychte  of  God  strak  on  his  face 
As  he  nelit  on  the  dewe,  and  callit  her  Grace : 
And  he  barrit  the  day  of  sorrowe  and  reuth 
To  flee  fra  the  bairne  of  Hevenly  Truthe  ; 
And  he  barrit  the  deidis  that  nurice  paine 
Euir  to  thrall  the  worild  again. 
Than  he  claspit  his  handis,  and  wepit  ful  sair, 
Quhan  he  bade  hir  adue  for  evirmaire. 
O  neuir  wals  babyis  smyle  se  meike 
Quhan  scho  fand  the  teir  drap  on  her  cheike ! 
hS 
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And  neuir  wals  babyis  leuke  se  wae 

Quhan  scho  saw  the  leal  auld  caryl  gae ! 

But  all  his  eiless  ouphen  trayne, 

And  all  his  gaistis  and  gyis  war  gane  ; 

The  gleides  that  gleimit  in  the  derksome  schaw, 

And  his  fayries  had  flown  the  last  of  a' : 

Than  the  puir  auld  caryl  was'blythe  to  fle 

Away  fra  the  emerant  isle  of  the  se,  ?   '  s 

And  neuir  mayre  seikis  the  walkis  of  men, 

Unless  in  the  diske  of  the  gloamyng  glen. 


THE  HAUNTED  GLEN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Lu,  a  Scottish  Prince^  carried  off'  by  the  Fairies,  and 

ajterwards  chosen  their  King. 
Knight. 
Spirit. 


>  Fairies, 


Philany, 

Dew, 

Snowflake, 

foambell, 

Rue, 

MOTHE, 

LuLA,  a  Princess  living  in  concealment. 
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SCENE  I A  Delly  bi/  moon-light,  toith  a  distant 

view  behind. 


A  Fairy  enters,  ivinding  sxioiftly  among  the  trees. 
Voice  ahoue. 

Voice.  Fairy,  fairy,  whither  away  ? 

Fairy.  Come  down  and  see ; 
It  fits  not  thee 

To  hide  in  the  bud  of  the  chesnut  tree, 
And  scare  with  yelp  and  eldritch  croon 
The  spirits  that  pass  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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Voice.  I  heard  a  sound  come  through  the  wood, 
I  feared  it  came  from  flesh  and  blood ; 
But  I'll  be  with  thee  for  evil  or  good. 

Spirit  enters. 

Now,  fairy,  tell  me  whither  away, 

For  I  have  much  to  thee  to  say,  '-^    ' 

And  much  to  do  ere  the  break  of  day. 

Fairy.  I  know  thee  not — I  cannot  tell 
Whether  thou  art  from  heaven  or  hell. 
In  Scottish  glen,  since  the  days  of  old, 
I  have  watched  the  hamlet  and  the  fold; 
Long  have  I  sojourned  by  mountain  and  dale, 
I  have  sailed  on  the  moon-beam,  and  rode  on  the  gale 
For  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  more ; 
But,  Spirit,  I  never  saw  thee  before. 

Spirit.  Here  am  I  sent  a  while  to  dwell ; 
Tell  me  thy  nature,  and  mine  I'll  tell. 
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Fairy.  This  form  was  made  when  the  rose  first  grew, 
Of  an  odour  dissolved  in  the  falHng  dew, 
When  first  from  the  heaven  it  'gan  to  distil 
Above  the  top  of  the  highest  hill : 
And  if  I  may  judge  from  the  moment  I  came 
There's  a  germ  of  the  rainbow  in  my  frame ; 
For  my  being  grew,  I  remember  well. 
When  first  the  bow  on  the  rose-bud  fell ; 
And  the  very  first  scene  that  met  my  view 
Was  its  pale  blossom,  tinged  anew 
With  stripes  of  the  green,  the  red,  and  the  blue. 
But  I  am  a  spirit  of  joy  and  love. 
For  the  breath  that  formed  me  was  from  above. 

Spirit.  Then,  gladsome  spirit,  list  to  me,       *> 
For  we  may  meet  by  tower  and  tree : 
When  first  the  fires  of  vengeance  and  wrath 
Were  kindled  in  a  world  beneath. 
They  from  their  boundaries  burst  on  high, 
And  flashed  into  the  middle  sky  ; 
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From  these  a  thin  blue  vapour  came, 
Something  between  a  smoke  and  flame, 
And  it  journeyed  on  through  the  firmament, 
Till  with  a  sun -beam  it  was  blent :  y 

Of  that  I  was  framed,  and  in  my  mood 
There  is  something  evil  and  something  good. 
But  I  have  been  busy  since  I  came  here, 
There's  a  comely  corse  lies  stretched  near — 
Within  yon  wood  of  alders  grey 
There  was  murder  done  at  the  close  of  day. 
O,  I  ne'er  saw  so  lovely  a  sight 
As  a  maiden's  corse  in  the  pale  moonlight ! 

Fairy.  Ah !  spirit  of  stern  and  ill  intent. 
The  land  may  rue  that  thou  wast  sent. 

Spirit*  'Tis  true,  I  love  to  seek  and  see 
The  evils  of  humanity, 

And  the  woes  and  the  plagues  of  the  human  lot ! 
But  I  cannot  hurt  where  sin  is  not. 
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Come,  trifling  fay,  I'll  consort  you 
The  relics  of  mortal  beauty  to  view ; 
The  writhed  limb  you  there  may  see. 
And  the  stripes  of  blood  upon  the  lea ; 
Half  open  is  her  still  blue  eye  ; 
Her  face  is  turned  unto  the  sky ; 
The  shadows  sleep  on  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  dew-weft  on  her  raven  hair, 
And  never  again  shall  spirit  see 
Such  picture  of  sorrow  and  sanctity ! 

Fairy.  Get  thee  away. 
Thou  elfin  grey. 

Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay ! 
For  me  I  am  sent  by  the  still  moonlight, 
Each  floweret's  bosom  to  bedight. 
For  the  fairies  revel  here  o'er-night. 
The  time  draws  on  when  Lu  of  Kyle, 
Who  in  Fairyland  hath  sojourned  a  while, 
Must  be  crowned,  by  a  virgin's  hand, 
The  king  of  the  fairies  of  fair  Scotland  ; 
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And  fairies  have  ridden,  and  fairies  have  run, 
From  the  evening  set  till  the  morning  sun, 
The  first  of  mortal  maidens  to  find, 
Fairest  of  body,  and  purest  of  mind  ; 
For  she  must  be  chaste  as  the  snow-drop  at  noon, 
Stately  as  cherubim,  mild  as  the  moon, 
Sweet  as  the  rose-bud,  and  fresh  as  the  dew, 
That  sets  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  Lu. 

Spirit,  If  right  I  judge,  you  will  only  miss 
Your  aim  in  travelling  far  for  this  ; 
For  in  this  glen  there  dwells  a  dame, 
The  fairest  of  human  form  and  name  ; 
But  if  I  get  sway  of  this  woodland  scene. 
This  matchless  maid  shall  be,  ere  e'en. 
What  many  a  maiden  before  has  been. 

Fairy.  Get  thee  away. 
Thou  elfin  grey, 
Thou  art  not  fit  with  fairies  to  stay ! 
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The  fairies  of  Scotia  are  mild  as  the  even, 
Jocund  and  blithe  as  the  laverock  in  heaven ; 
Tender  to  childhood,  gentle  to  age. 
Festerous  to  priest,  and  freakish  to  sage ; 
But  whatever  they  do,  or  wherever  they  go, 
They  grieve  aye  for  human  failings  and  woe. 
Get  thee  away,  over  brake,  over  thorn. 
Woo  thy  dead  corse  till  the  break  of  the  morn, 
For  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  fairies'  horn. 

[  Spirit  vanishes. 

Scene  continues. 

Endless  trains  of  Fairies^  clothed  in  green,  and  riding 
on  ivhite  steeds,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 


Song  tvithin. 
Sweet  is  the  mountain  breeze  of  night. 

To  fairy  troopers  blithly  riding. 
Over  holt,  and  holm,  and  height. 

Through  the  links  of  greenwood  gliding. 


I 
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CHORUS. 

Ara  Lu !  Ora  Lu ! 

Who  shall  man  and  fairy  sever  ? 

Ara  Lu !  Ora  Lu ! 
They  are  knit,  and  knit  for  ever. 
Lu  is  prince  of  Fairyland, 

Vales  of  light  and  fairy  fountains ; 
Lu  shall  wield  the  regal  wand 
Over  Scotia's  heathy  mountains. 

CHORUS. 

Ara  Lu !  Ora  Lu  !  &c. 

Enter  Lu  and  Female  Fairies. 
First  Fairy,  Our  names,  prince, — Our  new  names. 

Lu,  Come  hither,  beauteous  trifle. 
Thy  name  be  hence  Philany,  and  thy  charge 
The  nestlings  of  the  birds,  that  sing  at  eve 
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And  ere  the  morning  sun.     And  thou,  pale  blossom, 

Thy  name  is  Snowflake ;  and  thy  envied  charge 

The  walks  and  couch  of  virgin  purity. 

O  guard  that  well !  If  e'er  thou  markest  the  eye 

Beaming  with  more  than  earthly  lustre,  then 

Thy  sickening  opiates  use,  to  dim  the  ray 

Too  bright  for  man  to  look  on.     In  the  night  i 

By  maiden's  bosom  watch  ;  and  if  she  dream, 

Lay  thy  cold  hand  upon  her  youthful  breast ; 

Hang  on  her  waving  locks  by  day,  and  watch 

Her  sweet  and  mellow  breath  ;  and  as  it  heaves 

And  rocks  thee  to  and  fro,  thou  shalt  discern 

The  slightest  workings  of  the  soul  within  ; 

The  rest  thy  wisdom  and  thy  care  direct. 

Kiss  me,  thou  little  sweet  and  humid  thing. 
Bright  as  the  orient — thy  name  be  Dew  ; 
Thy  care  the  wild  flowers  of  the  hill  and  dale, 
To  pearl  the  rose  and  weave  the  heavenly  bow. 
And  thou,  her  sister,  guard  the  rivulets, 
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And  silver  pools  where  little  fishes  dwell, 

And  sport  them  in  the  sun — thou  hast  a  flock 

Full  wayward  and  exposed — so  be  thy  care — 

Thy  name  is  Foambell,  brook  thou  well  the  name. 

And  thine  is  Rue — thy  charge,  declining  life. 

And  thou,  that  hast  a  pathos  in  thy  looks 

Bespeaking  mould  of  tenderness  and  love, 

Be  guardian  thou  of  playful  infancy ; 

Watch  o'er  the  imps,  and  when  the  comely  boy 

Nears  to  the  precipice,  where  blossoms  wav€, 

Or  to  the  pool,  where  green  inverted  hills. 

And  trees,  and  shrubs  betray — then  flutter  thou 

Close  by  his  foot  like  gilded  butterfly. 

To  lure  the  rosy  lubber  from  the  snare 

Of  adders  young,  and  from  the  slow-worm's  den. 

Thy  name  is  Mothe,  the  joy  of  doing  good 

Be  thy  reward.  (d:     in    . 

Thou  downy  dancing  thing, 
Fond  as  the  nestling,  playful  as  the  fawn, 
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Thy  dwelling  be  the  mountain,  and  thy  task 
To  guard  the  young  deer  and  the  leveret 
And  tender  lamb — thy  name  is  Gossamer. 
Embrace  me  all,  then  bound  you  on  your  way. 
To  sport  and  revel  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

[i/e  embraces  them  all. 
Sweet  gladsome  beings !  sweet  you  are,  and  kind, 
And  well  I  love  you.     But  my  mortal  frame 
Is  not  so  subtilized  and  pure,  but  that 
I  feel  in  your  communion  something  short 
Of  true  felicity.     In  all  your  rounds, 
And  wanderings  wild,  search  for  the  mortal  maid 
Of  purity  and  beauty  so  refined 
That  spirits  may  consort  with  ;  and  no  stain 
Of  human  love  or  longing  intervene. 

Devi).  Prince,  here  I  met  with  a  spirit  stern, 
Who  said  that  by  this  forest  dern. 
There  dwells  the  fairest,  loveliest  dame. 
That  ever  wore  the  human  frame ; 
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But  wicked  men  and  fiends  below 
Have  both  combined  to  work  her  woe. 
Prince,  watch  this  glen,  and  if  you  see 
A  knight  of  comely  courtesy 
Lead  a  fair  maiden  to  the  wood, 
Of  lady  mien,  and  mournful  mood  ; 
Be  sure  that  knight's  intent  is  ill. 
For  the  blood  is  on  his  corslet  still ! 

Lu.  Hie  you  away,  by  valley  and  brae. 
Attend  to  your  tasks,  by  night  and  by  day ; 
And  each  take  a  thousand  fays  along. 
To  tend  your  behests  for  right  or  for  wrong  ; 
And  here  will  I  watch  till  the  rising  sun. 
For  fear  more  guilty  deeds  be  done. 

The  Fairies  dance  slovoly  round  him  in  a  circle^  and  sing. 

The  baby's  rest  shall  be  Sweet  and  sure. 
The  maiden's  slumber  blest  and  pure  ; 
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The  grey-haired  sire  shall  rejoice  in  mind, 

And  look  before,  and  not  behind  ; 

The  flowers  shall  blow,  and  the  rainbow  beam, 

The  fishes  sport  in  the  sunny  stream  ; 

Young  Love  and  Peace  shall  go  hand  in  hand, 

And  Sin  and  Sorrow  flee  the  land; 

The  lamb  beside  the  fox  shall  stray, 

The  kid  and  fawn  round  the  martin  play. 

And  the  child  shall  dance  by  the  adder's  den, 

Since  spirits  pure  are  conjoined  with  men. 

CHORUS. 

Then  hie  away,  fairies,  hie  away. 
Light  over  flower  and  tender  spray, 
Light  over  moonbeam  and  midnight  dew. 
Our  blithsome  gambols  to  renew. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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SCENE  11.—^  fVoocL 

Enter  Lu. 
Z.U.  Another  day  is  past,  and  it  has  been 
To  me  a  day  of  such  delight,  and  pain, 
And  new  sensations  mingled,  as  I  never 
Deemed  consonant  with  being. — I  have  seen 
The  peerless  maid  of  this  romantic  glen, 
Have  watched  her  every  motion,  word,  and  look, 
With  lover,  and  alone.     Such  beauty,  truth. 
And  purity  of  soul,  I  did  not  ween 
This  sinful  world  contained !  I  love  her  so. 
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That  I  would  yield  this  incorporeal  frame, 

This  state  of  mental  energy,  attained 

By  seven  years*  penance,  and  again  assume 

My  former  state  of  gross  humanity. 

Rather  than  lose  that  virgin's  fellowship, 

Her  confidence,  and  love.     I  watched  her  steps. 

Led  by  that  treacherous,  that  decoying  fiend. 

That  demon  in  the  guise  of  man,  and  heard 

His  smooth  deceitful  tale.     I  took  the  form 

Of  redbreast,  and  I  hopped  upon  the  spray 

Close  to  her  cheek,  and  sung  my  plaintive  note  ; 

And  she  called  me  "  sweet  Robin,"  and  I  saw 

A  kindness  in  her  looks.     *'  Sir  Knight,"  said  she, 

"  List  to  that  Robin's  note.     Methinks  he  says, 

*  Beware,  young  simple  Lula.'  "     **  On  my  faith," 

The  knight  replied,  "  'tis  very  like  these  words!" 

♦*  I  wish  I  were  that  Robin's  mate,"  said  she, 

"  To  fly  away  with  him  o'er  many  lands, 

And  live  in  innocence!"     And  then  I  sung 

"  Would  that  you  were,  sweet  Lula."     Her  blue  eyes 
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Turned  doubtfully  up  to  the  sky,  when  this 

She  heard  sung  by  a  bird  ;  her  lovely  face 

Was  stamped  with  sweet  amazement  and  deep  thought. 

Then  I  became  a  coney,  and  I  stole 
From  out  the  brake,  and  hitched  around  their  seat, 
Mounching  the  herbs,  and  raised  up  my  long  ears 
As  listening  in  dismay,  and  looked  full  wise. 
Making  my  cloven  lip  and  wiry  beard 

Move  with  grimace Back  to  the  thicket  then 

Amain  I  scudded,  and  as  quick  returned. 

And  cowered,  and  mounched  the  grass — She  laughed 

at  me. 
And  praised  my  antic  tricks,  but  little  weened 
I  was  a  fairy  lover,  and  far  less 
A  mortal  prince  rid  of  his  mortal  nature. 
I  must  retire  and  take  some  other  form, 
For  here  my  loved  and  beauteous  Lula  comes, 
Led  by  the  wretch  that  woos  her  to  her  fate. 
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Enter  Lula  and  Knight. 

Lula,  Where  do  you  lead  me,  Knight  ?  I  may  not  go 
Farther  into  the  glen :  have  you  not  heard 
How  it  is  haunted  ? 

Knight,  Fear  not,  gentle  Lula ; 
No  spirit  may  do  harm  to  innocence 
And  beauty  such  as  thine. — Come,  let  us  stray 
Deeper  into  this  dell,  and  watch  the  rise 
Of  the  full  moon.     See  how  her  radiant  verge 
Streams  through  the  broken  cliffs  of  yon  far  hill. 
Like  fragments  of  a  moon.     The  Queen  of  heaven 
Smiles  from  her  lattice !     Has  it  not  a  cast 
Of  sweet  sublimity  that  scene,  my  Lula  ? 

Lula.  It  has. — O,  I  could  list  and  look  for  ever, 
And  muse  upon  these  goings  on  of  nature ! 
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Knight.  'Tis  a  fit  scene  for  love — Will  you  not  hear 
The  man  that  loves  you  to  distraction,  breathe 
The  vows  of  constancy  and  endless  love  ? 

Lula,  Nay,  then  I'm  gone ;  I  loathe  the  very  name 
Of  love,  and  every  baneful  consequence 
That  follows  in  its  train.     Why  talk  to  me 
Of  love,  when  Emma's  lost? — Emma,  who  loved  you 
With  fondness  never  equalled !     Tell  me,  Knight, 
Where  think  you  Emma's  gone  ? 

Knight,  How  can  I  know  ? 
Woe's  me,  poor  Emma !  She  is  fled,  I  fear, 
With  false  deceiver,  or  some  base-born  hind ; — 
Let  us  not  think  of  her. 

Lula,  Yet  you  grow  pale 
At  mention  of  her  name — I  honour  you 
For  this. — 'Tis  true  she  loved  you! — What  is  here? 
There's  blood  upon  your  basnet,  Knight ! — Your  hilt 
And  arm  are  stained  with  it. — What  blood  is  this  ? 
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Knight,  It  is  the  blood  of  my  white  steed,  which  I 
Slew  in  a  rage,  that  now  I  sore  repent. 

Lula.  Your  steed  is  whole  and  standing  in  his  stall ; 
I  saw  him ;  ask  your  groom. 

Knight.  It  was  my  hound, 
My  milk-white  hound — Woe's  me  that  she  is  slain ! 

Lula.  Your  hound  is  well,  and  hunting  through  the 
wood. 

Knight,  It  was  a  deer  that  held  the  hound  at  bay, 
'Twas  that  I  meant. 

Lula.  You  have  not  slain  a  deer 
^or  months  and  days,  nor  is  it  hunting  time ; 
You  rave !  or  do  not  think  of  what  you  say. — 
But  here's  our  gentle  Robin  come  again. 
To  cheer  us  with  his  homely  note — O,  Knight, 
Let  us  return. — Hear  what  the  Robin  sings  ! 
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Knight  Come,  let  us  dive  into  the  dell,  my  Lula, 
And  see  the  moon  lie  bathing  in  the  stream, 
Deep  in  the  centre  of  the  wood ;  it  is 
A  scene  will  charm  you. — Let  us  go,  my  love. 

Ltcla.  I  never  farther  leave  my  home  at  eve ; 
That  glen  is  dangerous,  for  spirits  there 
Hold  nightly  rendezvous. — Poor  Emma  loved 
Thoughtful  to  stray  in  it ; — now,  where,  alas  ! 
Is  simple  Emma  ?     Knight,  though  I  nought  fear. 
Strange  fancies  crowd  on  me — Ah,  might  it  be 
As  I  now  deem  ! — Do  guardian  spirits  ever 
Take  form  of  beast  or  bird  ? 

Knight.  So  sages  say. 
But  wherefore  ask  ?     Come,  let  us  go,  my  love, 
Down  that  sweet  winding  glen. — You  cannot  fear 
To  walk  that  space  with  me  ? — I  know  the  scene 
Hath  that  in't  will  delight  you.     You  shall  see 
The  moonbeam  streaming  o'er  the  shadowy  hill, 
I  3 
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To  kiss  the  winding  wave,  and  deck  the  trees 

In  golden  foliage — You  shall  see  the  shades 

Of  hills,  and  trees,  and  rocks,  lie  stretched  afar, 

Bathing  in  liquid  crystal,  till  you  lose 

Sense  which  is  the  true  world,  the  stars  and  moon, 

And  which  the  elemental  imagery. 

Oh  !  I  beseech  you,  let  us  go,  sweet  Lula. 

Lula.  Well,  I  will  go,  for  when  I  hear  you  talk 
Of  nature  I  am  charmed — 'tis  so  unlike 
The  converse  of  these  simple  cottagers ; 
But  talk  of  that  alone,  and  not  of  love, 
Else  I'll  not  list,  nor  answer  deign  to  you. 
Why  am  I  plagued  with  language  which  I  loathe  ? 

^Goingi  stops  short. 
Protect  my  senses.  Heaven  I — Can  it  be  ? 
Look  at  that  bird.  Sir  Knight — Is  it  not  changed 
In  form  and  hue  since  last  we  looked  at  it? 

Knight.  What  is  it  ? 
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Lula,  See  !  it  grows  and  changes  still ; 
Waylays  and  threatens  us — I  will  not  go 
Farther  upon  that  path  for  will  of  man. 

Knight.    Then   my   resolve   is    fixed— Dame,   you 
shall  go, 
Return  home  as  you  may. 

Lula,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Knight.  Only  that  you  shall  go  into  that  glen 
Far  as  I  list  to  lead  you — if  you  prove 
As  coy  when  you  return,  my  well-earned  skill 
In  woman  I  give  up.     Nay,  struggle  not, 
Nor  pule,  nor  cry,  for  neither  shall  avail. 
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Lu  enters,  and  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  lays  the  Knight 
Jlat  on  his  back. 

Lula,  O  comely  stranger,  spare  my  helpless  youth  ! 
Protect  and  guard  me !  here  I  throw  myself 
Into  your  arms. 

Lu,  And  from  all  brutal  force 
And  insult  shall  these  arms  protect  thee,  maid. 

Lula,  Yes,  I  can  trust  you,  there  is  in  your  look 
And  your  embrace,  that  chastened  dignity, 
That  calm  pure  sympathy,  which  I  have  longed 
And  pined  so  much  to  look  on.     Whence  are  you  ? 
From  what  blest  land  or  kingdom  came  you  thus 
To  my  deliverance  ? 

Lu.  These  lands  were  mine. 
Far  as  the  soaring  eagle's  eye  can  reach  ^ 
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But  I  resigned  them  for  a  dynasty 

Wild  and  ethereal.     Could  you  love  me,  Lula  ? 

Lula,  I  know  not — If  your  touch  and  looks  were  aye 
As  pure  as  they  are  now — methinks  I  could. 

Lu,  Then  I'll  be  aught  for  thee— I'll  be  again 
The  thing  I  was,  that  I  may  be  caressed 
And  loved  by  you  ;  though  pain,  and  woe,  and  death, 
And  spirits*  vengeance  on  the  issue  wait. 
Come  with  me,  gentle  maid  ;  and  while  I  lead  you 
Home  to  your  cot,  I  will  a  tale  unfold 
Shall  make  your  ears  to  tingle,  and  your  thoughts 
Wander  into  delirious  mystery. 

\_Exeunt  Lu  and  Lula.     The  Knight  rises. 

Knight.  What  can  this  mean  ?  How  was  I  struck  to 
earth, 
And  chained  as  by  some  spell  ?  Curse  on  the  stripling ! 
Who  can  he  be,  or  whither  did  he  come 
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To  brave  me  in  this  guise  ?  *Tis  like  a  dream  ; 
And  yet  I  saw  them  go,  arm  linked  in  arm, 
While  I  not  moved  a  finger  or  a  limb. 

Might  I  believe  that  I  some  thing  have  seen 
Not  of  this  world,  that  with  one  wave  of 's  hand 
Could  strike  me  motionless,  then  do  I  strive 
In  vain  for  the  possession  of  the  maid. 
But  here  I  swear  above  this  craven  sword, 
That  for  the  first  time  slept  within  its  sheath 
Beneath  the  eye  of  insult,  not  to  brook 
Life  without  Lula.     Never  shall  I  see 
Another  filch  that  precious  morsel,  placed 
Thus  in  my  reach  !  Arm,  thou  wast  never  wont 
To  lie  in  dull  and  nerveless  apathy 
When  will  called  "  Strike."  Ah !  couldst  thou  do  it  now, 
When  the  most  delicate  and  luscious  cup 
That  ever  mocked  Desire's  pale  parching  lip 
Was  rudely  dashed  away !  Blood  and  revenge 
Be  hence  thy  meed,  or  scornful  Lula  mine  ! 
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SCENE  III — The  Glen Twilight 

Lr  and  Fairy  meeting. 
Lu,  Welcome,  my  little  Foambell,  here: 
How  fare  thy  flocks  by  frith  and  meer, 
By  river,  pool,  and  streamlet  clear  ? 

Foam.  O,  Prince,  ray  charge  I  yield  again ! 
My  little  breast  is  rent  with  pain  ! 
No  happy  thing  on  earth  may  be 
While  ruthless  man  holds  sovereignty. 
I  chose  the  sweetest  stream  that  fell 
From  mountain  glen,  and  moorland  well^ 
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Where  happy,  gay,  and  innocent, 
My  finny  tribes  were  in  thousands  blent ; 
And  I  rejoiced  and  smiled  to  see 
Each  awkward  beck  and  courtesy, 
How  downward  turned  each  full  set  eye, 
As  I,  their  Queen,  went  sailing  bye. 

One  day  I  spied  upon  the  strand, 
A  carl  that  waved  a  sounding  wand 
Of  marvellous  length,  whom  I  did  deem 
Some  earthly  guardian  of  the  stream ; 
But  coming  nigh  I  wept  full  sore 
To  see  my  people  dragged  ashore, 
One  after  one,  and  two  by  two, 
And  welcomed  forth  with  murderous  blow, 
While  their  dying  throes  rejoiced  his  sight, 
For  his  ugly  face  had  the  grin  of  delight. 

This  scene  my  feelings  could  not  bear, 
I  tried  to  wile  them  from  the  snare ; 
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The  form  of  a  fisherman  I  took, 

And  I  angled  before  hira  in  the  brook ; 

But  they  wearied  of  my  phantom  fly, 

And  the  carl  he  thrashed  and  waded  nigh ; 

I  could  not  scare  them  from  his  hook, 

For  I  cast  no  shadow  on  the  brook  ; 

Though  boardly  my  frame,  as  man's  might  be, 

"  The  sun  shone  through  my  thin  bodye." 

I  wist  not  what  to  do  or  say, 

For  still  the  carl  he  plashed  away ; 

And  his  rod,  that  stretched  o'er  half  the  flood, 

It  sounded  through  the  air  so  loud. 

That  it  made  me  start  and  pant  for  breath, 

For  I  knew  the  sough  was  the  sound  of  death. 

No  minute  passed  but  one  or  more 

Was  dragged  forth  struggling  to  the  shore ; 

I  saw  them  flutter  in  wild  affright, 

And  shiver  and  gasp  in  piteous  plight ; 

Their  silvery  sides,  that  in  the  flood 

Shone  bright  and  pure,  were  striped  with  blood ; 
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Yet  no  remorse  did  the  carl  feel, 
But  thrust  them  in  his  wicker  creel. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  a  plan, 
Of  turning  pike  instead  of  man  ; 
And  aye  where  his  hook  the  angler  threw 
I  chased  away  my  harmless  crew  : 
Oh  !  how  astonished  were  the  throng 
When  1  came  gaping  them  among ! 
Away  they  fled  to  ward  the  scathe, 
Fast  I  pursued  with  threat  of  death. 
Most  gleesome  sport  I  had  the  while, 
But  wondered  at  the  carl's  wile. 
For  o'er  the  ripple  he  swam  his  fly. 
So  sleek  and  so  provokingl}'. 
That  scarcely  could  I  myself  restrain 
From  springing  at  that  bait  amain  ; 
For,  though  by  sage  it  be  denied, 
Nature  and  form  are  still  allied. 
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Amazement  marked  the  fisher's  look, 
Another  fish  he  could  not  hook  ; 
He  changed  his  tackle,  he  changed  his  fly, 
And  blamed  the  colour  of  the  sky ; 
But,  baulked  for  once,  he  went  away. 
Cursing  the  fish  and  hateful  day. 

Full  six  times  twelve  away  he  bore, 
I  saw  him  count  them  on  the  shore ; 
All  reft  of  life  withouten  law, 
To  gorge  a  miscreant's  ravenous  maw. 
Then  sooth,  while  man  has  sway  below, 
My  watery  charge  I  must  forego. 

Lu,  But  here  comes  slender  Gossamer, 
Like  shred  of  silver  through  the  air. — 
What  news,  thou  gentle,  pitying  child. 
From  mountain,  glen,  and  pathless  wild  ? 

Gos.  Ah,  woeful  news  !  my  heart's  in  pain  ! 
All  would  be  joy  in  my  domain, 
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The  kid  and  lamb  would  sport  in  peace, 
The  young  deer  dwell  in  happiness ; 
But  man — remorseless  ravenous  man, 
Kills  and  devours  ;  and  stay  who  can  ! 
The  life-blood  and  the  trembling  limb 
Of  parting  life  are  joy  to  him  r 
That  rank  devourer  hence  restrain, 
Or  take  from  me  my  charge  again* 

Lu.  Woe's  me,  that  those  we  so  much  love 
Such  troublers  should  of  nature  prove : 
But  here  comes  one  whose  placid  face 
Speaks  better  things  of  the  human  race. 
Welcome,  sweet  Snowflake,  back  to  me ; 
How  thrives  sweet  virgin  purity  ? 

Snotjo.  Ah,  Prince,  decline  the  woeful  theme  ! 
Give  it  not  thought, — give  it  not  name  ! 
Else  first  restrain  or  quench  the  blood 
Of  man,  the  defacer  of  all  good  ! 
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The  maiden  is  pure  without  a  stain, 
And  pure  in  mind  would  aye  remain, 
But  man — I  sicken  at  the  thought 
Of  all  the  shame  that  he  hath  wrought ; 
There  is  no  art — there  is  no  wile 
That  may  the  maiden  heart  beguile, 
And  cloud  for  aye  the  joyous  smile, 
Which  this  destroyer  scorns  to  prove, — 
This  recreant  in  the  paths  of  love. 
Thousands  to  shame  and  ruin  driven. 
Debased  on  earth — debarred  from  heaven — 
Of  human  forms  and  souls  divine, 
Yearly  at  Love's  unholy  shrine, 
On  bloated  altar  doomed  to  lie, 
Unblest  to  weep,  unwept  to  die. 

Without  regret,  or  wish  t'  atone, 
He  boasts  his  feats  and  urges  on  ; 
And  when  no  other  schemes  remain 
To  give  the  virtuous  bosom  pain, 
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To  Beauty's  walks  he  wends  his  way, 
With  shameless  stare  in  open  day, 
To  check  the  step,  abash  the  eye, 
And  tint  the  cheek  of  modesty. 
O  Prince,  my  charge  I  must  disclaim, 
While  man's  rude  nature  is  the  same. 

And  more,  a  baleful  imp,  I  fear. 
Is  lately  come  to  sojourn  here ; 
A  stranger  spirit,  bent  on  ill. 
Whom  I  have  watched  o'er  vale  and  hill ; 
His  purposes  we  must  gainsay, 
Else  shame  may  be  ere  break  of  day. 
Yon  cot  I  marked  him  prying  round. 
But  scared  him  thence,  and  there  I  found 
The  loveliest  maid  of  mortal  race. 
In  dangerous  and  in  helpless  case ; 
A  clown  had  crept  her  door  within, 
And  left  it  open  to  the  gin  ; 
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A  dark  koight  stood  her  casement  nigh, 
With  burning  cheek,  and  greedy  eye, 
While  the  unweeting  simple  maid 
Kneeled  on  the  floor  and  inly  prayed. 
Her  light  locks  o'er  her  shoulders  swung, 
Her  night-robe  round  her  waist  was  flung ; 
Her  eyes  were  raised — her  breast  of  snow 
Heaved  with  devotion's  grateful  glow ; 
The  speaking  lip,  the  brow  erect, 
The  movement  on  the  polished  neck. 
The  blooming  cheek,  the  fervent  mien, 
Were  all  so  comely,  so  serene. 
The  breeze  of  earth  did  ne'er  embrace 
Such  pure  angelic  loveliness. 

The  peasant's  rugged  form  I  took, 
And  braved  the  blood-hound's  surly  look ; 
At  me  he  flew  with  horrid  bay ; 
I  fled,  provoked,  and  led  the  way 
Straight  to  the  base  and  wicked  clown — 
The  ban-dog  seized  and  pulled  him  down  ; 
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Aloud  he  cried,  and  fought  for  life, 
And  rough  and  bloody  was  the  strife. 

Then  in  the  maiden's  form  so  light, 
Forthwith  I  glided  by  the  knight, 
Who  followed  fast,  and  begged  and  prayed. 
But  still  I  flew  along  the  glade ; — 
Just  when  his  arms  were  stretched  to  press 
My  waist  with  hellish  eagerness, 
A  quagmire  deep  I  led  him  in. 
And  left  him  struggling  to  the  chin. 

Thus  far  full  deftly  have  I  sped, 
Protecting  maidhood's  guiltless  bed  ; 
But  ah,  if  man,  the  lord  below. 
Continue  still  as  he  is  now, 
Alas!  my  Prince,  my  toils  will  prove 
Light  balance  in  the  scales  of  love. 

But  who  would  strive? — Last  night  I  spied 
The  loveliest  flower  on  Leven  side 
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In  her  bed-chamber  laid  to  rest, 

A  sweet  babe  cradled  on  her  breast ; 

Such  fondness  melted  in  her  eye — 

Affection's  holiest  purity ! — 

When  with  her  breast  the  elfin  played, 

His  round  cheek  to  that  bosom  laid. 

That  I  was  moved,  and  weened  if  bliss 

Be  found  in  life's  imperfectness. 

If  pure  aflPection  's  from  above, — 

If  "  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love," 

All  love,  all  fondness  is  outdone 

By  mother's  o'er  her  only  son : 

That  glow  is  bright,  its  workings  kind. 

Calm,  chastened,  ardent,  yet  refined. 

Then  let  me  roam,  as  heretofore. 

And  think  of  guarding  maids  no  more. 

Song  by  Lu. 

Never,  gentle  spirits,  never 

Yield  your  cares  of  human  kind ! 

VOL.  il.  K 
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Can  you  leave  the  lonely  river, 
From  the  moonlight  valley  sever, 

All  your  guardian  love  resigned? 
Thrown  aside  and  scorned  the  giver  ? 
Never,  gentle  spirits,  never ! 

Chorus  o/" Fairies. 
Never  till  the  dawn  of  day, 

Dawn  of  truth  that  shine  shall  ever, 
Will  we  quit  our  polar  way ; 
Over  greenwood,  glen,  and  brae, 
Over  tree, 
Over  lea. 
Over  fell  and  forest  free, 
Over  rock,  and  over  river, 
Over  cairn  and  cloud  to  quiver ; 
Never,  gentle  spirits,  never ! 
Never  ! — Never  ! 
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SCENE  IV.— ^  deep  Dell. 

Knight  sitting  disconsolate. 

Knight.  Sure  there's  some  power  unseen,  unmeet 
for  man 
To  cope  with,  watches  o'er  that  witching  thing. 
First  by  a  stripling  I  was  stunned,  and  laid 
Flat  without  motion  ;  next  to  slough  decoyed, 
B^yed  by  a  madman — by  a  blood-hound  torn. 
If  I  escape  infection  from  the  fangs 
Of  that  outraged  monster,  I  shall  never 
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Strive  for  possession  of  that  maiden  more, 
Though  my  heart  burn  within  me. 

Spirit  enters,  and  speaks  and  sings  aside. 

Spirit.  Then  my  sport  will  all  be  done  : 
Knight,  before  the  rising  sun, 
Wet  and  weary,  racked  with  pain, 
You  shall  seek  that  maid  again. 

Sings. 
My  love's  blithe  as  the  bird  on  the  tree ; 
My  love's  bonnie,  as  bonnie  can  be ; 
Though  she  loves  another  far  better  than  me. 
Yet  the  dream  wears  kind  in  the  morning. 

Then  I  will  steal  to  my  love's  bed-side, 
And  I  will  kiss  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride ; 
And  I'll  whisper  a  vow,  whatever  betide. 
To  my  little  flower  in  the  morning. 
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Her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  fragrant  shower 
Of  dew  that  is  blown  from  the  rowan-tree  flower  ; 
O  never  were  the  sweets  of  roseate  bower 
Like  nly  love's  cheeks  in  the  morning ! 

Her  eye  is  the  blue-bell  of  the  spring, 
Her  hair  is  the  fleece  of  the  raven's  wing, 
To  her  bonnie  breast  O  how  I'll  cling, 
While  sleeping  so  sound  in  the  morning. 

Enter  Lu  and  Fairies. 

Lu.  Fairies,  the  night  wears  on  apace  ; 
There's  a  paleness  spread  on  the  heaven's  face, 
A  silvery  haze  so  mild  to  see, 
As  lambent  and  as  pure  as  we. 
Soon  will  we  mount  with  blithsome  sway 
Through  these  bright  paths  on  our  spiral  way, 
On  the  locks  of  the  morning  star  to  swing, 
Or  the  veil  of  the  sky  for  dew  to  wring  ; 
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To  gallop  the  blue  so  lightsome  and  boon, 
Or  braid  the  fair  tresses  of  beauty  so  bright, 

That  wanton  and  wave  at  the  horns  of  the  moon, 
They  are  half  of  them  ether,  and  half  of  them  light 

But  ere  we  depart  from  the  morning  ray, 

To  follow  the  moonlight  west  away, 

O  Spirits,  advise  what  shall  be  done, 

This  loveliest  flower  beneath  the  sun, 

From  shame,  from  sin,  and  from  sorrow  to  win. 

Deu).  Bear  her  away, 
'Twixt  the  night  and  the  day ; 
We  spirits  have  might 
When  we  work  for  the  right. 
And  each  of  us  as  much  can  bear 
Of  aught  corporeal  through  the  air, 
As  the  swallow  can  carry  on  wing  opprest, 
Or  the  merle  upbear  to  her  downy  nest. 
Then  bear  her  away 
Twixt  the  night  and  the  day. 
For  she  is  too  pure  in  the  world  to  stay. 
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Lu,  That  may  not  be — By  rite  divine, 
In  holy  church  and  at  holy  shrine, 
She  has  been  washed  with  prayer  and  vow, 
And  named  by  a  name  to  which  we  bow. 
Or  she  must  change  with  free  good  will, 
Or  be  as  she  is  for  good  or  for  ill ; 
Should  I  her  gain,  say,  shall  she  be 
The  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  Queen  to  me  ? 

Dexic,  Treason  and  pain  ! 
Speak  not  again ! 

Trial  and  penance  must  long  remain  ! 
Bonnie  Philany,  Snowflake,  and  Foam ; 
Rainbow,  Rainbow,  blink  and  go  home  ! 

Phil,  (Aside.)  Regard  not,   Prince,  that  freakish 
thing, 
From  jealousy  her  ravings  spring  ; 
One  we  must  have,  whatever  befall. 
To-morrow  is  our  great  festival, 
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And  nought  but  mortal  virgin's  hand 
Must  crown  thee  King  of  Fairyland  ; 
And  then  thy  fate  is  fixed  for  ever, 
From  us  and  ours  no  more  to  sever. 

Lu,  Would  that  the  time  were  not  so  soon  ! 
It  is  not  yet  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

Phil,  Prince,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  thee— 
Your  troubled  mind  and  eye  I  see  ; 
But  if  you  dare  to  harbour  a  thought 
Of  yielding  a  crown  so  dearly  bought, 
With  all  the  joys  of  the  moonlight  dell, 
And  the  fervent  beings  that  love  you  so  well, 
For  the  sake  of  a  flower  that  will  soon  decay, 
A  piece  of  fair  well-moulded  clay, 
We'll  pick  these  bright  eyes  from  your  head, 
And  there  we'll  fix  two  eyes  of  lead ; 
We'll  pull  the  heart  from  thy  breast-bone. 
And  there  we'll  lodge  a  heart  of  stone; 
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So  take  thou  care,  lest  some  espy 
The  thoughts  that  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

Lu.  Sweet  friendly  fay,  'tis  all  too  true ; 
Nor  thought  nor  wish  I'll  hide  from  you : 
Either  that  maiden  here  I  must  have, 
Or  return  to  the  world,  to  death,  and  the  grave. 
O  haste  thee,  Snowflake,  haste  and  glide 
To  yon  little  cot  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  watch  yon  maid  till  the  break  of  day, 
For  I  hear  the  watch-dog's  angry  bay ; 
Watch  by  her  pillow,  and  look  to  her  bed, 
For  I  fear  that  beauty  is  hard  bested. 

Then  hie  you  away,  fairies,  hie  you  away  ! 
Lean  to  the  breeze,  and  ride  in  array 
Over  the  land  and  the  sea  so  fleet. 
Over  the  rain,  and  the  hail,  and  the  sleet, 
Keep  aye  the  sun  far  under  your  feet, 
kS 
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The  morning  behind  and  the  stars  by  your  side, 

The   moonbeam  your  path,   and  her  crescent  your 

guide ; 
For  O,  her  mild  and  humid  flame 
Suits  best  with  the  fairy's  airy  frame ! 
And  meet  we  again  to-morrow  at  even, 
When  the  first  star  peeps  through  the  veil  of  heaven  ; 
And  here  such  a  palace  of  light  shall  be 
As  the  world  ne'er  saw  and  never  will  see: 
For  there  shall  be  lamps  and  glories  in  store^ 
And  a  thousand  stars  and  a  thousand  more ; 
And  there  shall  the  ruby  and  onyx  be  seen, 
The  amethyst  blue,  and  the  emerald  green, 
With  millions  of  gems  of  varied  flame. 
That  have  no  likeness  and  have  no  name. 
And  our  columns  shall  reach  to  the  middle  sky, 
And  the  throne  shall  stand  as  the  pine  tree  high  ; 
Soft  music  shall  flow  of  the  spheres  above. 
The  songs  of  gladness  and  songs  of  love  ; 
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And  our  feast  shall  begin  with  glory  and  glee — 
But  little  we  know  what  the  end  shall  be  ! 


Song, 

O  weel  befa*  the  guileless  heart 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  pen  ! 
And  weel  befa*  the  bonnie  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ; 
Wha  loes  the  good  and  true  sae  weel- 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind  and  aye  sae  leal, 
And  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men ; 
O  weel  befa'  the  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest. 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw. 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
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The  sun  may  rise  and  set  again, 
And  lace  wi'  burning  gowd  the  main, 
The  rainbow  bend  attour  the  plain 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken  ; 
But  there's  naething  like  my  bonnie  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Alang  the  gloaming  lea  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree  ; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race  ; 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase  ; 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place 

Deep  in  his  flowery  den  ; 
But  what  is  like  the  bonnie  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen ! 


THE  MERMAID 
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**  O  WHERE  won  ye,  my  bonnie  lass, 
Wi'  look  sae  wild  an  cheery  ? 
There's  something  in  that  witching  face 
That  I  lo'e  wonder  dearly." 

•*  I  live  where  the  hare-bell  never  grew, 
Where  the  streamlet  never  ran, 
Where  the  winds  o'  heaven  never  blew ; 
Now  find  me  gin  you  can." 
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"  'Tis  but  your  wild  an'  wily  way, 
The  gloaming  maks  you  eirie, 
For  ye  are  the  lass  o'  the  Braken-Brae, 
An'  nae  lad  maun  come  near  ye  : 

**  But  I  am  sick,  an'  very  sick 

Wi'  a  passion  strange  an'  new, 
For  ae  kiss  o*  thy  rosy  cheek 
An'  lips  o'  the  coral  hue." 

**  O  laith,  laith  wad  a  wanderer  be 
To  do  your  youth  sic  wrang, 
Were  you  to  reave  a  kiss  from  me 
Your  life  would  not  be  lang. 

"Go,  hie  you  from  this  lonely  brake, 
Nor  dare  your  walk  renew  ; 
For  I'm  the  Maid  of  the  Mountain  Lake, 
An*  I  come  wi'  the  falling  dew." 
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"  Be  you  the  Maid  of  the  Crystal  Wave, 
Or  she  of  the  Braken-Brae, 
One  tender  kiss  1  mean  to  have  ; 
You  shall  not  say  me  nay. 

"  For  beauty's  like  the  daisy's  vest 
That  shrinks  from  the  early  dew, 
But  soon  it  opes  its  bonnie  breast, 
An'  sae  may  it  fare  wi'  you." 

"  Kiss  but  this  hand,  I  humbly  sue, 
Even  there  I'll  rue  the  stain  ; 
O  the  breath  of  man  will  dim  its  hue, 
It  will  ne'er  be  pure  again. 

*'  For  passion's  like  the  burning  beal 
Upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
That  wastes  itself  to  ashes  pale ; 
An'  sae  will  it  fare  with  you." 
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"  O  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 
An'  make  it  soft  and  easy  ; 
An'  with  the  cold  dew  bathe  my  head. 
For  pains  of  anguish  seize  me  : 

"  Or  stretch  me  in  the  chill  blue  lake, 
To  quench  this  bosom's  burning  ; 
An'  lay  me  by  yon  lonely  brake, 
For  hope  there's  none  returning. 

"  I've  been  where  man  should  not  have  been 
Oft  in  my  lonely  roaming, 
And  seen  what  man  should  not  have  seen 
By  greenwood  in  the  gloaming. 

<<  O,  passion's  deadlier  than  the  grave, 
A  human  thing's  undoing  ! 
The  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  Wave 
Has  lured  me  to  my  ruin  !" 
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'Tis  now  an  hundred  years  an'  more, 
An'  all  these  scenes  are  over, 

Since  rose  his  grave  on  yonder  shore, 
fieneath  the  wild  wood  cover  ; 

An'  late  I  saw  the  Maiden  there, 
Just  as  the  day-light  faded. 

Braiding  her  locks  of  gowden  hair, 
An'  singing  as  she  braided  : — 

ifHermaiU's  Song. 
Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep. 

Long  is  thy  night  of  sorrow  ; 
Thy  Maiden  of  the  Mountain  Deep 

Shall  meet  thee  on  the  morrow. 

But  oh,  when  shall  that  morrow  be, 
That  my  true  love  shall  waken  ? 

When  shall  we  meet,  refined  an'  free, 
Amid  the  moorland  braken  ? 
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Full  low  and  lonely  is  thy  bed, 
The  worm  even  flies  thy  pillow ; 

Where  now  the  lips,  so  comely  red, 
That  kissed  me  'neath  the  willow  ? 

O  I  must  laugh,  do  as  I  can, 
Even  'mid  my  song  of  mourning. 

At  all  the  fuming  freaks  of  man 
To  which  there's  no  returning. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep — 
Hope  lingers  o'er  thy  slumber ; 

What  though  thy  years  beneath  the  steep 
Should  all  its  stones  outnumber  ? 

Though  moons  steal  o'er,  an'  seasons  fly 
On  time's  swift  wing  unstaying, 

Yet  there's  a  spirit  in  the  sky 
That  lives  o'er  thy  decaying ! 
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In  domes  beneath  the  water-springs 

No  end  hath  my  sojourning ; 
An'  to  this  land  of  fading  things 

Far  hence  be  my  returning ; 

For  spirits  now  have  left  the  deep, 

Their  long  last  farewell  taking : 
Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep, 

Thy  day  is  near  the  breaking ! 

When  my  loved  flood  from  fading  day 

No  more  its  gleam  shall  borrow. 
Nor  heath-fowl  from  the  moorland  grey 

Bid  the  blue  dawn  good-morrow  ; 

The  Mermaid  o'er  thy  grave  shall  weep, 

Without  one  breath  of  scorning  : 
Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  an'  sleep ! 

And  fare  thee  well  till  morning ! 


VERSES  TO  THE  COMET  OF  1811, 
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\ 

How  lovely  is  this  wildered  scene, 
As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 

Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 
To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew ! 

f         All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height, 
Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky ! 
And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 
Dread  traveller  of  immensity  ! 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Stranger  of  Heaven !  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven, 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale, 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Heaven ! 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  woe  and  death, 

From  angel's  ensign-staff  unfurled  ? 
Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 

Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world  ? 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam, 
That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  shone,* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem, 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne  ! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale, — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire, 
Stranger  of  Heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

•   It  was  reckoned  by  many  that  tliis  was  the  same  Comet  which 
appeared  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
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Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  years  ? 

Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 
From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres, 

To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  ? 

And  when  thou  seal  est  the  milky  way — 

And  vanishest  from  human  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  yon  empyreal  blue ! 

Oh !  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside. 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea ! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  oflP  the  pole  ; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roll ! 
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Stranger  of  Heaven !  O  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream  ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  hi^h, 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  silver  ray 
Our  northern  arch  at  eve  adorn ; 

Then,  wheeling  to  the  east  away, 
Light  the  grey  portals  of  the  morn ! 
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THE  POWRIS  OF  MOSEKE, 

ANE  RYCHTE  PLESANT  BALLAUNTy 
MAIDE  BE  MAISTERE  JAMIS  HOUGGE. 


Blynde  Robene  sat  on  Bowman  Lawe, 

And  houlit  upon  his  home ; 
And  aye  he  bummit,  and  he  strummit, 

Quhille  patience  wals  foreworne ; 

And  the  verye  hillis  in  travail  seemit, 
Thoche  noe  yung  hillis  were  borne  ! 

For  they  yellit  and  youtit  soe  yirlischly 
Als  their  bouellis  hald  bene  tome. 
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And  by  him  sat  ane  byzenit  boi, 

Ane  brat  of  brukit  breide ; 
His  moder  wals  ane  weirdlye  witche 

Of  Queen's  foreste  the  dreide ; 

But  whether  the  deuill  did  him  bygette, 
Or  ane  droiche  of  Elfinlande, 

Or  ane  water-kelpie  horrible, 
I  colde  not  understande. 

But  he  hald  not  tastit  broz  that  dai, 
Nor  kirne-mylke,  wheye,  nor  brede  ; 

So  hunger  raif  at  his  yung  herte, 
And  wals  like  to  be  his  dede. 

And  aye  he  said,  "  Dere  raaistere  mine, 
What  spring  is  that  you  playe  ? 

For  there  are  listeniris  gadderyng  rounde. 
And  I  wish  we  were  awaye." 
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"  Quhat  doste  thou  se,  my  bonnie  boi, 
I  pray  thee  tell  to  mee  ? 
I  won  these  notis  frae  the  fairye  folke 
Beneth  the  grene  wode  tre ; 

"  And  I  weenit  it  wals  ane  charmed  spring, 
By  its  wilde  melodye : 
Och  wo  is  mee  that  I  am  blynde ! 
Littil  boi,  quhat  doste  thou  se  ?" 

"  I  se  the  hartis  but  and  the  hyndis, 
Stand  quaking  to  the  morne, 
And  wildlye  snouke  the  westlyn  wyndis. 
And  shaike  the  braken  home : 

"  And  the  littil  wee  raeis  they  cour  betwene, 
With  their  backis  of  dapplit  greye : 
And  the  gaitis  they  are  waggyng  their  auld  greye 
berdis — 
Lorde,  gin  we  were  awaye !" 
l3 
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"  Sit  still,  sit  still,  ray  bonnie  boi ;  m,:. 

I  haif  shawit  you,  with  gode  wille, 
Ane  littil  of  the  Powris  of  Grande  M oseke, 
I  will  shaw  you  greater  stille. 

"  Lend  noe  thine  eire,  and  thou  shalt  heire 
Some  thrillyng  fallis  I  wis. 
By  minstrelis  maide,  and  eithlye  playit 
In  oder  worldis  than  this." 

Blynde  Robene  liftit  his  stokel  home 

And  brushit  it  all  full  cleine; 
It  wals  laide  with  the  eevorye  and  the  goude, 

And  glancit  with  the  sylver  sheine; 

He  heezit  the  home  intil  his  rauthe, 

And  soundit  the  airel  hole, 
And  the  melodye  that  that  home  spake 

His  herte  it  colde  not  thole ! 


j 
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For  the  soundis  went  hie  and  the  soundis  went  lowe, 
Sae  laigh  and  sae  hie  did  they  spryng, 

That  the  laigh  anes  bummit  in  the  world  belowe, 
And  the  hie  maide  the  heavinis  ryng. 

"  Och  holde  thine  hande,  mine  deire  maistere ! 
Thou  maikest  mine  herte  to  blede, 
And  holde  that  heavinly  braith  of  thine, 
Or  the  soundis  will  be  mine  dede." 

"  Ha !  sayest  thou  soe,  mine  bonnie  boi  ? 
To  me  thou  art  still  more  deire ! 
I  trowit  not  of  thy  taiste  before, 
Nor  of  thine  blessit  eire. 

"  But  looke  thee  rounde,  my  bonnie  boi, 
And  looke  to  holme  and  heathe, 
And  caste  thine  eyne  to  heavin  above, 
And  to  the  yird  benethe ; 
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<<  And  note  the  shadowis  and  the  shapis 
That  hover  on  hille  and  gaire; 
And  tell  me  trowlye,  nay  bonnie  boi, 
Of  all  thou  seest  there." 

The  elfin  stoode  up  on  his  feite, 
And  Robenis  breiste  he  saynit ; 

And  aye  he  chatterit  with  his  tethe, 
And  grefously  he  grainit : 

And  the  sobbis  that  rase  fra  his  stamocke 
Wolde  birste  ane  herte  of  claye ; 

But  neuir  ane  worde  he  saide  but  this — 
"  Lorde,  gin  we  were  awaye  !" 

Blynde  Robene  stymit  hira  rounde  about. 
And  he  gapit  gastrouslye — 
"  Och,  tell  me,  tell  me,  littil  boi, 
Of  all  that  thou  doste  se." 
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"  I  se  the  cloudis  creipe  up  the  hille, 
And  down  the  hille  likewise  ; 
And  there  are  spyritis  gadderyng  rounde 
f  ra  baith  the  yird  and  skyis  ; 

"  The  ghastis  are  glyming  with  their  dede  eyne 
Lapperit  with  mist  and  claye, 
And  they  are  fauldyng  out  their  windyng  shetis, 
And  their  flesche  is  faidyng  awaye." 

"  If  that  be  true,  my  bonnie  boi, 
Strainge  visiteris  are  rife ! 
Well,  we  moste  gif  them  ane  oder  spring 
To  sweiten  their  waesome  life. 

"  I  never  kennit,  soe  helpe  me  Heavin, 
The  ghastis  had  had  soche  skille. 
Or  knewe  soe  well  ane  maisteris  hande, 
Sothe  they  moste  haif  their  fiUe. 
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"  For  come  they  up,  or  come  they  downe, 
The  ghaste  or  the  elfin  greye, 
Till  the  fairyis  come  and  heire  their  spring 
I  cannot  goe  away." 

"  Och  deire !  och  deire !"  thochtis  the  littil  boi, 

The  teire  blindyng  his  ee, 
**  We  are  far  fra  ony  meite  or  drynk, 

Quhat  will  become  of  me  ? 

"  Och,  holde  thine  hand,  deire  maistere  mine, 
For  pitye's  saike  now  stay. 
Or  helle  will  sone  be  about  our  luggis, 
And  deirlye  we  shall  paye : 

"  The  bullis  are  booyng  in  the  wode. 
The  deiris  stande  all  abreiste  ; 
You  haif  wakenit  the  dede  out  of  their  graifs— 
Lorde !  quhat  shall  you  do  neiste  ?" 
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"  Taik  thou  noe  caris,  my  littil  boi, 
Quhateuir  thou  mayest  vewe, 
For  sholde  ane  elf  or  fairye  rise 
From  every  belle  of  dewe, — 


"  Sholde  all  the  fiendis  that  euir  gowlit 
Downe  in  the  deipis  for  paine, 
I       Spiele  up,  and  stande  in  thousandis  rounde, 
I  wolde  playe  them  downe  again." 

"  Faithe,  that  is  strainge  !"  then  thochtis  the  boi, 

But  yet  he  said  no  thing : 
"  Och,  Moseke  is  grande,  my  bonnie  boi, 
I  We'll  haif  ane  oder  spring." 


The  boyis  lip  curlit  to  his  noz, 

Als  bende  als  ony  bowe, 
And  syne  his  muthe  begoude  to  thrawe — 

Quhat  colde  the  hurchon  doo  ? 
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His  fastyng  spittol  he  swallowit  downe, 
With  rattlyng,  rhattyng  dynne  ; 

But  hit  hardlye  wet  the  gyzenit  throte, 
For  all  wals  toome  withynne. 

Blynde  Robene  set  his  home  to  his  muthe, 
And  wet  his  airel  hole ; 
"  Tout-tout !  tout-tout !"  quod  blynde  Robene, 
Quhille  the  very  rockis  did  yolle. 

But  the  boi  he  said  unto  himself, 
Als  bitterlye  als  colde  be, 
"  Gin  I  hald  but  my  mornyng  broz, 
Deuill  fetche  the  spring  and  thee !" 

He  lookit  to  hille,  he  lookit  to  daille, 

Then  rose  with  joyous  speide 

"  The  fairyis  moste  come  there  is  noe  doubte^ 
Or  death  is  all  my  meide  ; 
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"  Now  holde  thine  hande,  deire  maistere  mine, 
And  fly  rychte  speidilye, 
There  are  seventy-seven  belted  knychtes 
Comyng  rankyng  downe  the  le. 

"  There  are  fire  and  furye  in  their  lookis 
Als  they  tredde  on  the  wynde  ; 
And  there  are  seventy-seven  bonnie  damis 
All  dauncyng  them  behynde. 

"  The  fairye  knychtis  haif  sordis  and  sheldis, 
Like  chrystal  spleetis  to  se  ; 
And  the  damis  are  cledde  in  grass-grene  sylke, 
And  kyltit  abone  the  kne." 

"  Quhat's  that  you  say,  mine  bonnie  boi?" 
Och  Robenis  muthe  grew  wyde ! 
And  he  poukit  the  hurchon  with  his  hande, 
And  helde  his  lug  asyde. 
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And  aye  he  glymit  him  rounde  about, 
And  strainit  his  dim  quhyte  eyne  ; 

For  he  grenit  to  see  the  dapper  limbis 
All  quidderyng  on  the  grene. 

"  Ochon!  ochonl"  quod  biynde  Robene, 
"  My  blyndnesse  1  may  re  we  ! 
But  quhat  it  wals  to  want  mine  sychte 
Till  now  I  neuir  knewe  ! 

"  For  ae  glance  of  the  bonnie  damis 
Dauncyng  soe  blythe  on  le, 
Each  with  her  sailyng  grene  seymar 
Soe  far  abone  the  kne !" 

'*  Och,  not  soe  far,  mine  deire  maistere, 
It  is  modeste  all  and  meite  ; 
And  like  the  wynde  on  sunnye  hillis 
Shimmer  their  lovelye  feite. 
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"  But  the  knychtis  are  in  ane  awsum  raige, 
Raumpaugyng  on  the  le  ; 
For  lofe  of  lyfe,  now  blynde  Robene, 
Come  let  us  rise  and  fle." 

"   And  can  I  leife  the  winsum  damis, 
All  fryskyng  on  the  grene  ? 
Och  noe !  och  noe !  mine  littil  boi, 
More  manneris  I  haif  sene. 

"  I  will  gyf  them  ane  spring  will  gar  them  skyppe, 
And  rise  with  mychte  and  maine, 
Quhille  they  dyng  their  hedis  agynst  the  sternis, 
And  bob  on  the  yird  againe. 

"  I  will  gar  them  jompe  sae  merrilye  hie, 
The  blythsum  seventy-seven ; 
Quhille  they  coole  their  littil  bonnie  brestis 
Amid  the  cloudis  of  heavin. 
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**  Liloo — liloo" — quod  blynde  Robene, 
(Heavinis  mercye !  als  he  blewe !) 

"  Now  I  shall  gar  the  fairye  folkis 
The  Powris  of  Moseke  vewe." 

But  the  boi  he  weepit  rychte  piteouslye, 
And  downward  sore  did  bowe, 

And  helde  his  middis  with  both  his  handis, 
For  feire  he  sholde  fall  through. 

Saint  Bothan !  als  blynde  Robene  blewe, 

Sae  yirlisch  and  sae  cleire  ! 
And  aye  he  turnit  his  stokel  home, 

That  fairyis  all  mochte  heire. 

And  aye  he  glymit  with  his  quhyte  eyne, 
Thoche  sore  the  home  colde  jar  ; 

For  he  longit  to  see  the  lily  limbe 
And  kyltit  grene  seymar. 
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"  Looke  yet  againe,  my  bonnie  boi, 
At  the  fairy e  damis  anewe, 
And  tell  me  how  their  robis  appeire 
In  texture  and  in  hewe !" 

"  Och,  they  are  lychtlye  cledde,  maistere, 
Soe  lychte  I  dare  not  showe, 
For  I  se  their  lovelye  tiny  formis, 
Als  pure  as  mountaine  snowe. 

"  Their  robis  are  made  of  the  gossamere, 
Wove  of  the  misty  sheine, 
And  dyit  in  the  rainbowis  gaudye  gaire 
Sae  glauncyng  and  sae  grene." 

Blynde  Robene  clewe  his  tufted  heide, 
I  And  raif  his  auld  greye  hayre, 

I        And  the  teiris  wolde  haif  fallen  from  his  eyne, 
Had  anie  eyne  bene  there ; 
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He  turnit  up  his  cleire  face  for  braith, 
And  to  eisse  his  crouchand  backe ; 

And  then  he  toutit  and  he  blewe 
Quhille  bethe  his  luggis  did  cracke. 

**  Och,  holde  your  hande,  deire  maistere  mine!' 
Cryit  the  boi  with  yirlisch  scr«rae, 

*'  For  there  is  the  deuill  comyng  on 
With  his  eyne  like  fiery  gleime ; 

"  His  fingeris  are  like  lobster  taeis, 
And  long  als  barrowe  tramis ; 
His  tethe  are  reide-hot  tedderstakis, 
And  barkit  are  his  hammis : 

'<  His  tayle  it  is  ane  fierye  snaike 
Aye  wrything  far  behjmde, 
Its  fangis  are  two  clothe  yardis  in  length, 
And  it  is  coolyng  them  in  the  wynde." 
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Blynde  Robenis  face  grewe  lang  and  blanke, 
And  his  lyppe  begoude  to  fall ; — 
**  That  is  ane  gueste,  my  littil  boi, 
I  like  the  worst  of  all ! 

I 

"  The  fairyis  are  mine  own  deire  folkis ; 
The  ghastis  are  glydyng  geire ; 
But  the  deuill  is  ane  oder  chappe ! 
Lorde !  quhat's  he  sekyng  here  ?" 

Blynde  Robene  maide  als  he  wolde  rise, 

To  flye  als  he  were  faine ; 
But  the  fairye  damis  came  in  his  mynde, 

And  he  crouched  him  downe  againe. 

**  Come  well,  come  woe,  I  shall  not  goe," 
I        Said  Robene  manfullye, 
"  I  will  play  to  my  welcome  fairye  folkis, 
And  the  deuill  may  rayre  for  me !'' 
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Againe  the  notis  knellit  through  the  ayre 

Sae  mychtye  and  sae  deivin, 
For  ilkane  burel  hole  wals  loosit, — 

Ane  hole  wals  blawn  in  heavin : 

And  the  soundis  went  in,  and  the  soundis  went  ben, 

Quhille  the  folkis  abone  the  skie 
And  the  angelis  caperit  ane  braif  corante 

Als  they  went  stroamyng  bye. 

The  Powris  of  Moseke  wals  sae  greate, 

Sae  mychtie  and  devyne, 
That  Robene  ravit  for  very  joi 

Quhille  his  quhyte  eyne  did  shyne ; 

And  his  cleire  countenance  wals  blente 
With  a  joi  and  a  pryde  sublyme — 
**  There  is  no  hope,"  quod  the  littil  boi, 
"  He  will  playe  quhille  the  end  of  tjrme  !" 
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But  in  the  grenewode  ower  the  hill, 

There  graissit  ane  herde  of  kyne, 
Waidyng  in  grene  gerse  to  the  knes, 

And  grofellyng  lyke  to  swyne. 

For  they  snappit  it  with  their  muckil  mouis 
f  Quhille  sullenlye  they  lowit, 

And  aye  they  noddit  their  lang  quhite  hornis, 
I  And  they  chumpit  and  they  chowit. 

Och,  they  were  fierce !  and  nefer  fedde 

At  mainger  nor  at  stalle ; 
But  among  them  there  wals  ane  curlye  bulle, 

The  fierceste  of  them  all. 

His  hornis  were  quhite  als  driven  snowe, 

And  sharpe  als  poyntit  pole ; 
But  his  herte  wals  blacker  than  his  hyde, 

Thoche  that  wals  lyke  ane  cole. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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This  bulle  he  heirit  blynde  Robenis  notis 

Passe  ower  his  heide  abofe, 
And  he  thochte  it  wals  ane  kindlye  cowe 

Rowtyng  for  gentil  lofe. 

And  this  bulle  he  thochtis  into  himselle 

How  this  braife  courteous  cowe 
Might  haif  passit  far  for  lofe  that  dai, 
And  travellit  faustyng  too. 
"  I  will  goe  and  meite  her,"  thochtis  the  bulle, 
"  Als  gallante  brote  sholde  doo." 

And  this  bulle  he  thochtis  into  himselle, 
"  This  dame  rowtis  mychtye  loude ! 
I  will  sende  furth  ane  voyce  shall  maike  her  quaile. 
And  she  shall  not  be  soe  proude !" 

And  ower  the  hille  and  downe  the  hille, 

The  bulle  came  roaryng  furth, 
And  with  his  hofe  but  and  his  home 

He  ture  the  shaikyng  yirth ; 
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And  aye  he  bruUyit  and  he  bruffit, 
Quhille  his  braith  it  singit  the  grasse ; 

And  then  he  raisit  his  noz  and  squeelit 
Rychte  lyke  ane  coddye  asse. 

But  the  woefulle  boi  he  laye  acrosse 

And  grofellit  on  the  grounde, 
And  with  the  blare  of  Robenis  home 

He  nefer  heirde  the  sounde  ! 

But  the  soundis  they  percit  biynde  Robenis  eirc, 
For  ane  sherpe  eire  had  hee : 
**  Is  that  the  deuill,  my  littil  boi, 
That  rayris  soe  boysterouslye  ?" 

"  Och,  maistere,  it  is  ane  great  black  bulle 
Comyng  foamyng  madlye  here ; 
He  has  fleyit  awaye  the  fairye  folkis, 
And  the  deuill  has  fledde  for  feire. 
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"  With  his  hornis  sherper  than  ane  speire 
The  hillis  grene  breste  is  rift, 
And  his  tayle  is  curlyng  up  the  cloudis, 
And  swooping  on  the  lyfte. 

"  His  eyne  are  two  reide  colis  of  fire, 
You  heire  his  horryde  crie ; 
The  mountaine  is  quakyng  like  ane  deire, 
Quhen  the  houndis  are  yowting  bye." 

Blynde  Robene  raisit  his  face  and  smylit, 
And  shoke  his  lockis  of  snow ; 
"  Och  !  great  is  the  Powir  of  Moseke,  boi, — 
Greatir  nor  ouchtis  belowe  ! 

"  I  haif  playit  the  spyritis  fra  the  deipe, 
And  playit  tliem  downe  againe; 
And  that  is  the  Bulle  of  Norrowaye 
I  haif  brochte  outower  the  maine. 
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"  He  is  something,  I  haif  heirde  them  saye, 
Betwene  ane  gode  and  beiste ; 
But  sit  thou  still,  my  bonnie  boi, 
I  will  charrae  him  to  the  eiste/* 

The  bulle  now  lookit  eiste  and  weste, 

And  he  lookit  unto  the  northe ; 
But  he  colde  not  se  the  kyndlye  dame 

For  quham  he  hald  comit  furth. 

«  Too — too !  tee — too !"  quod  blynde  Robene, 
Quhille  hee  raif  the  herkenyng  ayre ; 
Then  the  bulle  he  gallopit  lyke  ane  fiende, 
For  he  thochte  his  cowe  wals  there. 

But  quhan  he  came  nere  to  the  plaisse, 

Thochtyng  his  lofe  to  fynde, 
And  saw  nochtis  but  ane  auld  mynstrelle, 

He  wals  nouther  to  houlde  nor  bynde ! 
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He  ryppit  the  grounde  with  hofe  and  home. 
And  maide  the  rockis  to  yelle ; 

For  every  rore  that  the  black  bulle  gae 
Wals  lyke  ane  burst  of  helle. 

•  Blynde  Robenis  braith  begoude  to  cut, 

His  notis  begoude  to  shaike, 
These  burstis  of  raige  he  colde  not  stande, 
They  maide  his  herte  to  aike. 

"  Och,  maistere,  maistere  !'*  cryit  the  boi, 
Squeikyng  with  yidisch  dynne, 

"  It  is  but  ane  bowshote  to  the  wode 
That  overhingis  the  lynne. 

**  Let  us  haiste  and  won  the  Bowman  Lynne, 
And  hyde  in  boshe  or  tre ; 
Or,  by  Saint  Fillanis  sholder-bone, 
Charme  als  you  lyke  for  me !" 
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Blynde  Robene  bangit  him  to  his  feite, 

Alane  he  dorste  not  staye, 
For  he  thochte,  als  well  as  the  littil  boi, 

It  wals  tyme  he  were  awaye. 

He  helde  out  his  lang  necke  and  ranne, 

Quhille  low  his  back  did  bowe ; 
And  he  turnit  up  his  cleire  quhite  face, 

Als  blynde  men  wonte  to  doo. 

And  ower  rocke,  and  ower  rone, 

He  lyftit  his  feite  full  hie  ; 
And  ower  stocke,  and  ower  stone, 

Blynde  Robene  he  did  flie ! 

But  Robenis  braith  is  all  forespente, 

He  gaspit  sore  anone ! 
The  buUe  is  thonderyng  at  his  backe ; 

Blynde  Robene  he  is  gone ! 
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For  his  haiste  grewe  greatir  than  his  speide,, 

His  bodie  it  pressit  on 
Faster  than  feite  colde  followe  up, 

And  on  the  grounde  he  is  prone  \ 

But  yet  to  profe  blynde  Robenis  speide 
Quhen  he  felle  on  his  face  before, 

He  plowit  ane  furrowe  with  his  noz 
For  two  clothe  yardis  and  more. 

Ah !  laik-a-day !  now,  blynde  Robene> 

Thy  moseke  moste  depairte  ; 
That  cursit  Bulle  of  Norrowaye 

Is  fomyng  ower  thine  herte. 

Och,  woe  betyde  that  wicked  boi 

Als  he  sat  up  on  hychte ! 
I  wat  he  leueh  quhille  neirlye  dede^ 

To  se  blynde  Robenis  plychte* 
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For  the  bulle  gaed  rounde,  and  the  bulle  gaed  rounde 
Blynde  Robene  with  horryde  dynne  ; 

He  hald  neuir  bene  usit  to  stycke  ane  man, 
And  he  knowit  not  how  to  begynne. 

And  he  scraipit  ane  graif  with  his  fore  fute, 

With  many  ane  rowte  and  rayre  ; 
And  he  borit  the  truff  a  thousand  tymis 

Arounde  blynde  Robenis  layre. 

Poor  Robene  hald  but  ane  remeide, 

Ane  trembilyng  houpe  hald  he  ;     • 
He  set  his  stokel  home  to  his  muthe 

And  blewe  yblastis  thre. 
**  Quhat  worme  is  this,"  then  thochtis  the  bulle, 
"  That  mockis  my  lofe  and  me?" 

He  shoke  his  heide,  and  he  gaif  ane  prodde, 
Quhille  his  hornis  ranne  to  the  brymme  ; 
"  I  shall  bore  your  bodie,"  thochtis  the  bulle, 
"  Throu  the  life-bloode  and  the  limbe." 
M  3 
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And  out-throu,  and  out-throu  blynde  Robene 
He  hes  maide  his  quhite  hornis  gae; 

But  they  nouther  touchit  his  skynne  nor  his  bone, 
But  his  coate  and  mantil  greye. 

And  he  has  heivit  up  blynde  Robene, 

And  tossit  him  lyke  ane  reide  ; 
And  aye  he  shoke  his  curlye  powe, 

To  drive  him  from  his  heide. 

And  he  wals  in  ane  grefous  frychte, 

Yet  wist  not  quhat  to  feire ; 
But  he  laye  acrosse  lyke  ane  ousen  yoke, 

Mervillyng  quhat  wals  asteer. 

But  hald  you  sene  the  devilisch  boi ; 

Ane  ill  deide  mot  he  de ! 
He  leuch  until  he  tint  all  powris 

A  Is  he  sat  on  his  tre. 
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Then  the  bulle  he  gaif  Robene  ane  loss 

By  some  unchancie  fling  ; 
And  ower  the  verge  of  the  Bowman  Lynne 

He  made  the  auld  man  to  swing. 

At  first  he  flew  across  the  voyde, 

Then  downward  sank  lyke  lede, 
Till  he  fell  into  ane  hazil  boshe, 

Saft  als  ane  fedder  bedde. 

And  there  he  laye,  and  there  he  swung, 

Als  lychte  als  lefe  on  tre ; 
He  knewe  nochtis  of  his  great  daingere, 

Nor  yet  of  his  safetye. 

And  the  bulle  he  bruUyit  and  he  brooit, 

Outower  the  Bowman  Lynne, 
And  sore  he  yernit  for  life-bloode, 

But  dorste  not  venter  in. 
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Poor  Robene  heirde  the  defenyng  noisse. 

And  laje  full  sore  aghast ; 
At  length  he  raisit  his  forlorne  houpe^ 

To  charme  him  with  ane  blaste. 

Quheneuir  the  bulle  he  heirde  the  soundis, 

His  aunger  byrnit  lyke  helle, 
And  rounde  the  rocke  he  rascliit  in  raige> 

But  missit  his  fute  and  felle. 

And  downe  the  bank  and  downe  the  brae 

He  bumpit  and  he  blewe  ; 
And  aye  he  stoattit  fra  the  stonis, 

And  flapperit  as  he  flewe. 

He  wals  lyke  ane  mychtie  terre  barelle 

Gawn  bombyng  down  the  steipe, 
Quhille  he  plungit  in  the  howe  of  the  Bowman  Lynne, 

Full  fiftie  faddom  deipe. 
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And  the  ekois  claumb  fra  rocke  to  rocke, 

Roryng  the  dark  wode  under, 
And  yollerit,  yollerit,  fra  the  hillis, 

Lyke  ane  ryvyng  clappe  of  thunder. 

"  Holloa !  quhat's  that  ?"  cryit  blynde  Robene, 

"  Is  there  anie  here  to  telle  ?** 
"  It  is  the  bulle,"  quod  the  littil  boi, 

"  You  haif  charmit  him  down  to  helle. 

"  The  mychtie  featis  that  you  haif  done, 
This  beatis  them  all  to-daye  ! 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  deire  maistere  mine, 
I  will  guide  you  on  your  waye." 

Och  Robene  wals  ane  braife  proude  man 

That  day  on  Bowman  brae, 
And  he  braggit  of  that  mornyngis  feati& 

Until  his  dying  dai» 
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And  aye  his  quhite  face  glowit  sublyme, 
And  aye  his  brente  browe  shone ; 

And  thoche  he  tould  ane  store  of  les, 
To  helpe  it  there  wals  none. 

He  saide  that  he  drewe  the  dapplit  raeis 

Fra  out  the  dingillye  delle, 
The  nut-browne  hart,  but  and  the  hynde, 

Downe  fra  the  hedder  belle ; 

And  brochte  the  gaitis  with  their  greye  berdis, 

Far  fra  the  rockie  glenne, 
And  the  fairyis  fra  some  plesaunt  lande 

That  Robene  did  not  kenne : 

And  then  he  tauld  how  he  raisit  the  dede, 
In  their  windyng  shetis  soe  quhite, 

And  how  the  deuill  came  from  his  denne, 
And  lystenit  with  delyte  : 
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How  he  brochte  the  Bulle  of  Norrowaye 

Outower  the  sea-waife  grene, 
And  charmit  him  downe  to  the  pytte  of  helle, 

Quhare  he  nefer  more  wals  sene. 

But  then  the  false  and  wicked  boi, 

He  nefer  wolde  allowe 
That  he  charmit  ouchtis  but  ane  wicked  bulle, 

Quha  tooke  him  for  ane  cowe. 

Maye  nefer  poore  mynstrelle  wante  the  worde 

That  drawis  the  graitefulle  teire, 
Nor  ane  waywarde  brat  his  morning  broz, 

For  both  are  harde  to  beire. 

MORALITAS. 

Och,  nefer  bydde  ane  bad  mynstrelle  playe, 
Nor  seye  his  mynstrelsye, 
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Onlesse  your  wyne  be  in  your  hande, 
And  your  ladye  in  your  ee. 

Ane  singil  say  will  set  him  on. 

And  sirapil  is  the  spelle ; 
But  he  nefer  will  gif  ofer  againe. 

Not  for  the  deuill  himselle. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO, 


AND 


DEATH-BED  PRAYER  OF  A  SOLDIER. 


The  eventful  day  had  come,  and  gone, 

And  the  night  in  majesty  drew  on, 

For  just  as  the  twilight  shed  a  ray 

On  the  plains  of  Belgium  west  away, 

The  eastern  heaven  was  all  o'erspread 

With  a  veil  of  high  and  murky  red ; 

And  there  was  awe  in  the  soldier's  eye 

Whenever  it  met  that  lurid  sky, 

For  he  thought,  as  he  lifted  his  visage  swarth. 

There  was  blood  on  the  heaven,  and  blood  on  the  earth  ! 
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The  day  was  past,  the  fateful  day ! 
The  pride  of  the  Tyrant  prostrate  lay  ; 
And  the  battle-clang,  and  the  trumpet's  tone, 
Were  rolling  to  the  southward  on. 
When  a  war-worn  soldier,  far  behind 
On  the  verge  of  a  rising  height  reclined  : 
A  wounded  hero,  of  courage  true. 
Who  of  his  deadly  wound  not  knew  ; 
For  he  weened  the  blood  that  swathed  him  so 
The  blood  of  a  proud  and  hateful  foe ; 
And  much  he  marvelled  why  he  lay 
Thus  faint  and  weary  by  the  way. 

Though  round  his  form  the  tartans  hung, 
Yet  his  tall  mould,  and  Doric  tongue. 
Bespoke  his  lineage  from  the  scene 
Of  crystal  rill  and  mountain  green, 
From  that  fair  land  of  warlike  fame 
Where  Douglas  fought,  and  overcame, — 
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The  land  of  forays,  feuds,  and  plots, 
Of  Elliots,  and  of  valiant  Scotts, — 
That  Border  land,  so  nobly  blent 
With  hill,  and  dale  of  green  extent, 
"With  camp,  and  tower,  and  battlement. 

That  is  a  land,  full  well  *tis  known, 
Where  cottage  maid,  and  matron  brown. 
Where  shepherd  boy,  or  peasant  elf, 
Reads,  thinks,  and  judges  for  himself. 
Deep  there  of  heaven's  awards  the  sense^ 
And  trust  in  sacred  Providence ; 
The  old,  the  young,  deep  reverence  pay 
To  God's  own  blessed  and  holy  day  ; 
'Tis  there,  by  hamlet  and  by  hill, 
A  day  of  holy  resting  still. 

There  had  our  soldier  spent  his  youth, 
In  ways  of  happiness  and  truth, 
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Till  scorn  cast  from  a  maiden's  eye 
Drove  him  in  distant  fields  to  die. 
Now  on  that  height  he  lay  forlorn, 
Where  Gallia's  troops,  at  break  of  morn. 
Did  first  with  ready  wheel  combine, 
And  form  the  mighty  crescent  line ; 
And  then  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  human  guilt. 
O,  such  a  day  of  dole  and  pain 
May  human  nature  ne'er  again 
Behold,  while  earth  and  heaven  remain  ! 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  drew  her  screen 
Over  the  red  and  rueful  scene, 
Then  every  moan  was  heard  as  near, 
And  every  plaint  fell  on  the  ear ; 
The  parting  throb,  the  smothered  sigh. 
And  shriek  of  sharpest  agony : 
But  every  anathema  said 
By  widowed  dame  and  weeping  maid. 
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Or  passed  in  soldier's  dying  groan, 
All  cursed  one,  and  one  alone. 
All  tongues  and  languages  were  blent, 
But  all  was  sorrow  and  lament, — 
Or  weeping  for  the  valiant  dead, 
Or  curses  on  a  tyrant's  head. 

Our  soldier  raised  him  from  the  sod, 
And  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  God, 
He  leaned  upon  his  bloody  wrist, 
And  cried  aloud,  with  throbbing  breast, 
"  O  grant,  thou  Being  all  divine, 
Such  load  of  guilt  be  never  mine, 
As  his — that  scourge  of  human  life, 
Who  flies  inglorious  from  the  strife. 
For  since  the  fields  of  war  were  seen, 
Such  desolation  hath  not  been  ; 
Thou  knowest  why,  thy  will  be  done : 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  the  field  is  won  !" 
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As  thus  he  said,  there  by  him  stood 
Two  strangers  tall,  of  gentle  mood  ; 
Soldiers  they  were,  or  late  had  been, 
And  many  a  bloody  field  had  seen  : 
One  was  from  Prussia's  forests  wide, 
And  one  from  Wolga's  stormy  side ; 
Their  message  done,  they  paused  to  view 
The  havoc  done  on  Waterloo. 

**  Soldier,"  they  said,  "  why  liest  thou  thus. 
As  all  were  peace  and  quietness  ? 
Such  deeds  you  Scots  have  ne'er  achieved. 
Since  Wallace  fouglVt  and  Douglas  reaved  : 
Swift  flies  the  foe,  as  flies  the  wind, 
There's  fame  before,  and  spoil  behind  ; 
O  soldier,  it  befits  thee  ill 
To  rest  like  hind  upon  the  hill." 

"  Sore  am  I  grieved,  but  toil  severe, 
And  drowsy  faintness  keep  me  here  ; 
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My  soul  is  burning  to  pursue, 

And  fain  would  move  from  Waterloo  ; 

For  such  a  din  my  ear  assails 

Of  piteous  plaint,  and  dying  wails, 

Methinks  it  would  be  perfect  bliss 

To  be  in  any  place  but  this !" 

"  Peace  to  thy  heart,  brave  soldier — say 
How  think'st  thou  of  this  wondrous  day  ?" 

"  How  think  I  ?" — From  the  dust  he  reared 
His  ghastly  cheek  with  blood  besmeared, 
"  How  think  I  ?  By  this  heart  forlorn, 
An  oath  I  ne'er  before  have  sworn, 
I  think,  that  first  since  human  guilt 
Provoked  to  war,  and  blood  was  spilt 
In  battle  field,  beneath  the  sun 
Such  doughty  deeds  were  never  done, 
So  boldly  fought,  so  bravely  won. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Nay,  pardon  me ;  in  ardour  hot 

My  darling  theme  I  had  forgot,  -^  -  "^^ 

But  sure,  of  earthly  well  fought  fields, 

To  Bannockburn  alone  it  yields." 

The  bold  Silesian  smiled  in  spite. 
He  thought  of  Leipsic's  bloody  fight ; 
The  Russian  cast  a  glance  of  flame,  • 
But  Borodina  scorned  to  name. 

"  Soldier,"  they  said  ;  "thou  saw*st  the  strife ; 
Say,  sooth,  in  all  thy  bypast  life 
Hast  thou  not  seen,  nor  read,  nor  heard 
Of  ought  with  this  to  be  compared  ?" 

"  I  could  compare  't  with  cloud  of  morn 
Fleet  on  the  whirlwind's  eddies  borne, 
That,  melting  denser  folds  of  rain, 
Rebounding  bursts,  and  wheels  again. 
I  might  compare  it  with  the  force 
Of  mountain  river's  roaring  course. 
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And  one  small  mound  raised  in  its  way, 
To  bear  its  whole  resistless  sway, 
Which  firmly  stemmed  the  whelming  tide 
That  foamed,  and  fled  to  either  side. 
I  could  compare 't  to  ocean's  roar 
Against  the  adamantine  shore. 
But  in  all  ages  that  shall  spring, 
When  man  shall  tell,  or  poet  sing, 
Of  what  he  would  the  most  impress 
Upon  the  heart  with  powerfulness  ; 
Of  nature's  terrors  in  the  cloud. 
The  tempest's  rage,  the  roaring  flood, 
Or  lightning  bursting  on  the  view, 
He'll  liken  it  to  Waterloo. 
I  saw  it.     But  to  me  it  seems 
A  train  of  long-past  hideous  dreams, 
Of  ^hings  half  known,  and  half  forgot, 
I  know  not  whether  seen  or  not. 
E'er  since  I  bore  the  onset's  shock. 
And  was  involved  in  fire  and  smoke» 

If 
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I've  had  no  knowledge  what  hath  been, 
Nor  thought,  nor  mind — a  mere  machine. 
I  only  viewed  it  as  my  meed, 
To  stand  or  fall,  as  Heaven  decreed ; 
For  honour's  cause  to  do  my  best. 
And  to  the  Almighty  leave  the  rest. 
Blessed  be  his  hand  that  swayed  the  fight 
For  mankind's  and  for  freedom's  right ! 

**  Glancing  along  our  Scottish  files, 
I  marked  our  foemen's  powerful  wiles. 
And  scarcely  weened  that  we  could  stand 
Against  such  odds  of  spear  and  brand, 
Of  harnessed  horse,  in  column  deep, 
And  red  artillery's  wasting  sweep, 
Yet  only  closed  fast  as  we  fell. 
Without  one  thought  but  to  repel. 

0  Scotia,  land  of  old  renown, 
Thy  prowess  yet  is  never  known — 

1  glory  that  thou  art  mine  own  1 
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"  Methinks  I  hear,  in  after  time, 
The  hamlet  song  in  rustic  rhyme, — 
Wove  by  some  shepherd  of  the  dale 
Where  first  I  breathed  the  mountain  gale, 
And  listed  first  the  magic  lore 
Which  I,  alas  !  shall  hear  no  more, — 
Telling  of  deeds  that  here  were  wrought, 
What  heroes  fell,  what  lions  fought, 
Till  all  the  striplings  stare  and  sigh. 
With  round  tears  dropping  from  the  eye, 
Begging  again  to  hear  the  song, 
Though  homely  be  the  rhyme  and  long. 

**  O  might  my  name  but  mentioned  be 
In  land  of  my  nativity. 
How  would  my  parting  spirit  joy. 
And  spring  from  earth  without  alloy ! 
Yes,  I  will  hope  that  men  shall  tell 
Of  all  our  deeds,  and  fondly  dwell 
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On  every  humble  soldier's  name 
That  stood  on  this  day's  list  of  fame. 
And,  at  the  call  of  morning  roll, 
Was  blotted  from  the  bloody  scroll. 

**  Of  Wellesley  these  sangs  shall  tell ; 
And  how  the  gallant  Picton  fell ; 
And  how  the  lancer's  steady  eye 
Aimed  to  the  heart  of  Ponsonby. 

0  Ponsonby,  the  brave,  the  just, 
A  soldier  sorrows  o'er  thy  dust ! 

"  Ah  me !  the  last  time  e'er  I  strayed. 
Like  hermit,  in  my  native  glade, 

1  followed  him  o'er  mountain  grey 
With  Border  chief  of  mighty  sway, 
The  heath-fowl  from  the  moor  to  spring, 
And  lower  the  black-cock  on  the  wing  ; 
Then  blithe  his  heart ;  he  little  knew    irj>; 
Of  such  a  fate  at  Waterloo  ! 
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**  Yet  sooth  he  might,  for  he  heard  tell 
Of  prophecy  remembered  well. 
*Twas  a  weird  dame  his  fate  that  read, 
The  shepherd's  and  the  maiden's  dread. 
What's  this  ?  Ah,  well  may  I  repine  ! 
For  with  his  death  she  coupled  mine. 
And  though  in  wrath  she  us  assailed. 
Yet  what  she  says  hath  never  failed. 

"  '  Avaunt,*  she  cried,  *  thou  droich  of  three ! 
Thou'rt  nought  in  life ;  nor  thou,  nor  he. 
But  passing  shadows — a  mere  blot ! 
Men  trowed  it  was,  but  it  is  not. 
But  mark  me — there  is  thee  before 
A  hideous  flood,  a  tideless  shore, 
From  which  a  wolf  shall  turn  and  run. 
An  eagle  fall,  and  a  harper  won  : 
Then  down  shall  sink  an  angel  grim. 
But  falling,  you  shall  fall  with  him. 
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On  such  an  eve  of  such  a  day 
Thou  shalt  remember  what  I  say  !* 

"  Ah  me  !  who  can  his  fate  controul  ? 
That  sibyl's  words  now  shake  ray  soul. 
That  very  day,  and  hour,  she  knew 
Of  this  day's  doom  at  Waterloo. 
Oh,  pardon  me  !  I  sink  aghast 
At  memory  of  some  visions  past. 
My  doom  is  sealed ;  here  I  must  bow 
To  death's  arrest,  I  know  not  how." 

**  Soldier,  take  heart,  and  be  advised, 
In  time  to  come  whene'er  thou  try'st 
Of  this  day's  deeds  to  take  the  sum, 
Of  Leipsic  think,  and  then  be  dumb  !" 

"  Or  heard'st  thou  ne'er  of  Moscow's  flame  ? 
Nor  Borodina's  chilling  name, 
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Where  slaughtered  myriads  only  gave 
New  ardour  to  the  living  brave  ? 
I  saw  at  morn  proud  Moscow  stand 
The  glory  of  our  northern  land, 
With  gilded  spires  and  turrets  blent 
That  pierced  the  yielding  firmament ; 
But  ere  the  midnight  watch  was  o'er 
The  ancient  Moscow  was  no  more  ! 

"  I  saw,  through  weary  wastes  of  snow, 
Thousands  of  hopeless  journeyers  go, 
O'er  all  the  forests  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  home  their  heads  to  hide. 
I  saw  the  babe  oft  hushed  to  rest 
On  mother's  agonized  breast. 
But  long  ere  day  that  breast  beloved 
The  death-bed  of  its  darling  proved  : 
There  did  they  rest,  in  death  laid  low, 
Their  grave  the  drifted  wreath  of  snow. 
n3 
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"  I  saw  the  stripling,  worn  and  bent, 
Halting  and  crying  as  he  went ; 
Straining  his  eyes  o'er  flood  and  field, 
Loath  his  young  life  so  soon  to  yield  : 
Weak  grew  his  plaint,  his  motion  slow, 
I  saw  the  blood-drops  on  the  snow, 
And  glad  was  I,  his  sufferings  o'er. 
When  down  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

"  On  message  sent,  I  crossed  in  haste 
Kaluga's  northmost  dreary  waste, 
Where  many  a  maiden's  youthful  form 
Had  sunk  beneath  the  ruthless  storm. 
I  saw  the  beauteous  taper  limb, 
That  made  the  winter  wreath  look  dim ; 
The  young,  the  fair  half  moulded  breast, 
That  icicles  evengentlier  pressed ! 
The  whole  so  pure,  and  stretched  so  low. 
Seemed  but  some  mould  of  lovelier  snow. 
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Though  all  was  lost  that  life  held  dear, 
And  all  was  suffered  mind  could  bear ; 
Yet  not  a  plaint  was  heard  to  fall, 
Our  country  and  our  cause  was  all. — 
Now,  soldier,  has  that  land  of  thine 
Done  half,  or  suffered  half  of  mine  ? 

"  On  Borodina  not  alone 
The  dying  and  the  dead  were  strewn ; 
The  tyrant's  rout  was  tracked  in  blood 
From  Moscow's  gate  to  Niemen's  flood ; 
Far  as  could  reach  the  roving  eye 
O'er  lands  that  waste  and  open  lie, 
I  saw  myself,  and  marked  it  well, 
The  snow-flakes  redden  as  they  fell. 
The  drifted  wreaths  were  purpled  o'er, 
Crusted  and  gorged  with  human  gore. 
While  o'er  them  rose  a  forest  dim 
Of  horses'  hoof  and  human  limb. 
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*^  Soldier,  J  tell  thee,  though  I  love 
Thy  ardour,  and  thy  zeal  approve, 
If  thou  hast  seen  no  field  like  this. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  warfare  is. 

"  Say  of  my  country  what  you  will, 
And  call  us  rude  and  savage  still ; 
I'll  say't  to  Europe  and  to  thee, 
Though  left  alone,  we  dared  be  free, 
And  stood  for  death  or  liberty. 

"  Yes,  Europe  cringed  to  tyrant's  might ; 
'Twas  we  who  turned  the  scale  of  right ; 
*Twas  we  who  bruised  the  monster's  head ; — 
The  Germans  joined  to  make  him  bleed. 
What  have  you  Britons  done  t'  avail. 
By  this  defence  and  bold  assail. 
But  only  crushed  the  severed  tail  ?" 
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"  And,  might  I  judge  from  what  I  saw, 
I  would  this  simple  inference  draw — 
Had  it  not  been  our  brave  Bulow 
This  had  to  them  been  day  of  woe, 
And  ended  in  their  overthrow." 

**  What?  Veteran  Britons  overthrown 
Led  on  by  warlike  Wellington  ? 
No !  Who  can  brow  the  heaven  with  me 
So  proud  a  claim  to  verify  ? 
They  never  were.     If  one  knows  when, 
Let  him  talk  of  it— not  till  then. 

"  But  cease,  my  friends,  this  poignant  strain, 
For  friends  we  are,  and  must  remain. 
I  too  might  say,  in  scorn  and  pride, 
With  fair  pretext  upon  my  side. 
That  during  Russia's  vaunted  plea 
She  only  fought  to  turn  and  flee, 
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And  feebly  still  the  strife  renewed, 
Till  Heaven  fought — then  she  pursued. 

"  And  I  might  say  of  Prussia's  boast, 
'Tis  right  equivocal  at  most : 
Her  head  she  raised  with  martial  show, 
But  stooped  the  lowest  of  the  low; 
Dragged  on  her  chain  of  galling  steel, 
And  followed  at  the  tyrant's  heel ; 
But  when  the  royal  beast  grew  lame. 
Then  turned  the  ass,  his  bulk  to  maim. 
This  I  might  say  with  courtesy, 
For  such  the  taunts  you  cast  on  me  ; 
But  hard  it  sounds  from  friendship's  mouth. 
To  those  who  list  to  learn  the  truth. 

"  In  that  sweet  dale  where  I  was  born, 
Where  green  Mount  Benger  greets  the  morn, 
It  is  our  wont,  on  either  side 
Reason  to  hear,  and  then  decide ; 
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So  let  us  now.    For  I  will  stand 
By  the  honour  of  rtiy  native  land, 
While  I  have  tongue  t'assert  her  right. 
Or  foot  to  move,  or  hand  to  fight. 

"  I  then  allow  of  what  befell ; 
You  fought  the  foe,  and  fought  him  well ; 
You  fought  for  home,  you  fought  for  life, 
For  monarch,  kinsmen,  children,  wife  ; 
For  very  name  and  being's  sake :  '  r.'  )op  f . 

Say  was  not  then  your  all  at  stake  ?** 

*'  All  was  at  stake ;  religion,  fame. 
Nay,  more  than  human  tongue  can  name.'' 

**  The  less  your  m^rit  and  your  toeed, 
'Twas  desperation  did  the  deed ; 
And  Where's  the  creature  forced  to  strife 
That  will  not.  fight  for  breath  and  life  ? 
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The  hunted  deer  can  hold  at  bay 
The  gallant  hound, — yet  who  will  say 
The  deer  is  brave,  or  yeaning  ewe 
That  drives  the  fox  along  the  dew  ? 
There  is  no  beast  of  hill  or  wood 
That  will  not  fight  to  save  its  brood ; 
So  that  the  man  who  shuns  such  strife. 
Is  less  than  ought  in  brutal  life : 
Such  is  the  model  of  your  fame, 
And  such  the  honours  you  can  claim. 

"  But  Britain  lay  secure  and  free, 
Encircled  by  her  guardian  sea, 
Her  flag  of  sovereignty  unfurled 
In  every  bay  that  cleaves  the  world : 
One  cause  alone  had  she  to  fight — 
The  glorious  cause  of  human  right ; 
And  for  that  prize  to  her  endeared, 
The  cause  of  freedom,  long  revered, 
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Where  is  the  foe,  say  if  you  can, 
That  e'er  has  braved  us  man  to  man  ? 
And  be  the  leader's  name  revealed, 
That  e'er  has  driven  us  from  the  field  ? 

**  High  be  your  deeds,  to  your  own  thought ; 
To  fight  for  Hfe  I  count  it  nought. 
But  he,  who,  seeing  friend  o'erthrown 
By  sordid  guile,  and  trodden  down. 
Flies  to  his  aid,  and  ventures  all 
At  friendship's  and  at  honour's  call ; 
And,  by  his  blood  and  jeopardy. 
Succeeds  and  sets  the  injured  free — 
This,  this,  I  say,  is  bravery !" 

The  Russian  turned  his  sullen  eye. 
His  silent  comrade's  mood  to  spy. 
And  saw  him  bent  in  thought  profound. 
Moulding  wide  figures  on  the  ground ; 
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"  By  Heaven !"  he  cried,  as  up  he  threw 

His  manly  eyes  of  azure  blue, 

"  What  the  Scots  soldier  says,  is  true!" 

When  this  assent  our  soldier  heard. 
He  moaned  and  stretched  him  on  the  sward ; 
He  felt  the  sand  of  life  near  run,  ;  >. 

And  deemed  the  day  now  doubly  won. 
The  strangers  friendly  aid  impart, 
Give  him  to  drink,  and  cheer  his  heart ; 
Then  down  they  sat,  on  converse  keen, 
Beneath  the  heaven's  own  starry  sheen. 

The  Prussian  was  a  stoic  cool. 
Of  Voltaire's  and  of  Frederick's  school ; 
And  much  he  said  in  earnest  way, 
Of  things  unfitting  poet's  lay  ; 
Of  needful  waste  of  human  kind ; 
Of  mankind's  late  enlightened  mind ; 
How  nations  first  bowed  to  the  yoke ; 
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How  furiously  the  bonds  they  broke ; 
And  how  the  soul  arose  in  might, 
Grasping  its  own  eternal  right. 

"  The  time,"  said  he,  "  is  ever  gone 

That  Europe  dreads  tyrannic  sway ; 
No  more  we'll  toil  in  error  on, 

Groping  at  noon  to  find  our  way. 
It  was  the  love  of  freedom,  given 

To  man  as  his  prerogative, — 
That  sacred  thing  conferred  by  Heaven, 

The  noblest  gift  that  it  could  give, — 
Twas  that  which  made  the  tyrant  rise. 

Made  kings  and  kingdoms  to  divide ; — 
He  came  with  words  of  specious  guise, 

The  hearts  of  men  were  on  his  side. 
O  he  might  conquer  idiot  kings. 

These  bars  in  nature's  onward  plan  ! 
But  fool  is  he  the  yoke  that  flings 

O'er  the  unshackled  soul  of  man  1 
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'Tis  like  a  cobweb  o'er  the  breast 

That  binds  the  giant  while  asleep, 
Or  curtain  hung  upon  the  east, 

The  day-light  from  the  world  to  keep : 
The  giant  wakes  in  all  his  might ; 

The  light  of  heaven  is  unconfined ; 
And  man  asserts  his  primal  right — 

Thanks  to  the  unconquerable  mind !" 

The  Russian  said,  it  was  not  so ; 
What  mind  could  do  he  did  not  know, 
Twas  God,  the  Russian's  guard  and  guide, 
And  Alexander,  turned  the  tide. 
If  these  were  part  of  mind  or  soul, 
Then  that  might  rule  and  rein  the  whole. 

The  Scottish  soldier  raised  his  eye 
As  if  about  to  make  reply,  , 

But  faint  from  weariness  and  pain. 
He  moaned,  and  laid  him  down  again. 
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The  strangers  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
They  searched,  and  found  a  mortal  wound, 
"  Alas  !'*  they  said,  **  thou  gallant  youth. 
Thou  friend  to  loyalty  and  truth. 
What  shall  be  done  some  help  to  give  ? 
For  short  the  date  thou  hast  to  live." 

"  And  is  it  so?"  said  he,  "  I  knew 
The  sibyl's  saying  would  prove  true. 
Heaven's  will  be  done !     Take  ye  no  heed ; 
I  meet  without  dismay  or  dread 
Man's  last  great  foe — a  welcome  guest ; 
I  know  him  conquered  like  the  rest. 
One  last  request  I  have  to  make, — 
For  my  departing  spirit's  sake, 
Kneel  here,  before  the  eye  divine, 
A  dying  soldier's  prayer  to  join." 

The  strangers  readily  agreed. 
Saying,  they  wished  no  higher  meed. 
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For  though  from  far  and  foreign  parts, 
Yet  they  were  men  of  gentle  hearts. 
They  kneeled  amid  the  ensanguined  scene, 
Beneath  the  midnight  heaven  serene, 
While  the  young  gallant  soldier  lay 
Prostrate  along  the  bloody  clay  ; 
And  as  a  taper's  wasting  light 
In  its  last  glimmer  shines  more  bright, 
So  was  his  soul  aroused  to  share, 
High  energies  in  his  last  prayer. 
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"  O  thou  of  existence  the  fountain  and  head. 
The  God  of  the  living,  and  God  of  the  dead  ; 
This  world  is  thine,  and  the  starry  frame — 
The  Lord  Jehovah  is  thy  name. 
How  shall  I  come  my  vows  to  pay  ? 
What  offering  on  thine  altar  lay  ? 
Alas,  my  God !  if  e'er  thine  eyes 
Accepted  earthly  sacrifice, 
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I  bring  the  last  that  man  can  bring  ; 

I  am  mt/self  that  offering ! 

And  here  I  cry  from  the  altar  of  death, 

From  the  tabernacle  of  thy  wrath, 

'Mid  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the  human  race, 

O  hear  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place ! 

'*  Though  hid  in  mystery  none  can  pierce 
Thy  reign  of  the  ample  universe ; 
Yet  he  who  owns  not  thy  hand  alone, 
In  the  high  events  that  have  come  and  gone, 
Deserves  not  to  possess  of  thee 
The  power  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"  When  the  destroyer  left  his  throne 
To  brave  the  eye  of  the  frigid  zone, 
Was  there  a  human  head  could  guess 
Or  count  on  probable  success  ? 
Or  was  there  a  way  in  nature's  course 
So  to  o'erwhelm  that  cumbrous  force, 
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Which  strove  the  nations  to  enchain, 

Or  rouse  them  from  their  torpor  again  ? 

Thy  bolts  of  wrath  thou  might'st  have  driven, 

Or  loosed  the  artillery  of  heaven; 

Or,  as  just  guerdon  of  offence, 

Sent  forth  the  wasteful  pestilence : 

But  not  in  nature's  wide  command, 

And  nature  ever  is  thy  hand, 

Was  other  way  so  to  destroy 

That  armed  horde,  the  world's  annoy. 

"  Yes,  still  as  the  northern  patriot  bled. 
When  the  Russian  eagles  turned  and  fled. 
Thy  arm  was  seen  in  the  foemen's  wrath 
That  hurried  them  on  to  the  bourn  of  death.  ^ 
When  first  Iberia  spurned  the  yoke 
The  judgment  was  set,  and  the  seals  were  broke ; 
But  when  the  city  of  sacred  fame 
Enwrapt  the  northern  heaven  in  flame, 
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Their  sentence  thou  passed'st,  ne'er  to  annul, 
For  the  cup  of  the  Amorite  then  was  full  I 

"  The  spirit  of  man  awoke  at  thy  nod, 
The  elements  rose  and  owned  their  God  • 
The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  floods  below. 
And  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  thy  foe ; 
The  very  heavens  and  earth  seemed  blent 
In  the  lowering  toiling  firmament. 
The  clouds  poured  swiftly  along  the  sky. 

They  thickened,  they  frowned,  but  tfiey  past  not  by  ! 
The  ravens  called  with  boding  sound. 

The  dogs  of  Moscow  howled  around; 

And  the  shades  of  men  and  of  maidens  fair. 

Were  seen  on  the  dull  and  cumbered  air. 

The  storm  descended,  the  tempest  blew  ; 

Thy  vengeance  poured  on  the  ruthless  crew. 

0  God  !  thy  vengeance  was  never  so  due  ! 

"  I  saw  thy  hand  in  the  coil  of  the  war, 

1  heard  thy  voice  in  the  thunder  afar, 
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When  the  Elbe  waved  slow  with  the  blood  of  man, 

And  the  Saale  scarce  gurgled  as  it  ran. 

O  Father !  forgive  the  insensate  heart 

That  ascribes  such  wonders  to  human  part. 

'Twas  thou  madest  the  hearts  of  the  nations  combine. 

Yes,  thine  is  the  work,  and  the  glory  be  thine. 

"  But  chiefly  when  he,  the  scourge  of  the  earth, 
Was  proffered  the  friendship  and  hands  of  the  north, 
And  thus,  in  that  empire,  the  bane  of  the  day. 
His  dynasty  might  have  been  'stablished  for  aye  ; 
What  counsel  of  man  could  the  proffer  have  scorned ! 
Nor  reason,  nor  madness,  could  that  have  suborned ! 
But  the  hearts  of  men  are  thine  own  alone. 
As  the  streams  of  water  thou  windest  them  on ; 
And  save  when  thou  parted'st  Jordan's  tide, 
And  the  gates  of  the  Red  Sea  opened'st  wide, 
O  never  so  well  since  time  hath  been, 
Was  the  governing  arm  of  thy  providence  seen. 
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"  But  the  injured  still  were  unavenged, 
And  the  men  of  crimes  remained  unchanged, 
Till  thou  roused'st  them  again  in  triple  wrath, 
And  brought  them  like  beasts  to  the  house  of  death. 
With  other  kings  and  armies  leagued. 
They  might  have  contended  or  intrigued, 
But  the  judgment  was  passed  which  they  could  not  shun, 
Thou  brought'st  them  here,  and  the  work  was  done  ! 
The.victory  is  thine,  we  nothing  abate. 
But  thou  gavest  it  the  good  as  well  as  the  great ; 
And  their  names  are  registered  with  thee 
Who  have  bled  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  This  morn  I  bowed  above  my  blade, 
I  bowed  to  thee,  and  for  victory  prayed ; 
I  prayed  that  my  countrymen  might  gain, 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  steep  the  plain  ! 
Thou  hast  heard  my  prayer,  and  answered  me, 
And  with  joy  I  yield  my  spirit  to  thee. 
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"  Should  I  offend  thee  while  yet  I  live, 
A  dying  man,  my  God,  forgive  ; 
But  O,  if  accordant  with  thy  will, 
Let  that  nation  of  pride  be  humbled  still. 
For  long  hath  it  moved  to  commotion  and  blood, 
The  pattern  of  evil,  but  never  of  good. 

"  Nay,  now  I  know  I  shall  answered  be, 
For  I  see  a  dawn  of  futurity. 
My  soul  is  parting  with  the  clay. 
And  it  eyes  the  scenes  of  a  distant  day  ; 
Like  shadows  they  come  before  my  sight, 
Arising  from  darkness  into  light. 
That  perjured  nation  of  shame  and  offence, 
Wljich  mocks  at  the  laws  of  omnipotence, 
Shall  rise  and  trouble  the  nations  again, 
And  its  own  bowels  tear  amain. 
Till  at  length  shall  rise  a  devouring  flame. 
That  shall  sweep  from  the  earth  the  nation  and  name. 
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And  then  shall  the  banners  of  war  be  furled, 
And  peace  and  knowledge  pervade  the  world  ; 
Dear  as  the  purchase  hath  been  to  man, 
The  benefit,  ages  only  may  scan. 

"  And  now,  O  God  !  the  time  Is  near 

When  I  may  no  more  address  thine  ear ; 

Few  moments,  and  human  scrutiny, 

Tells  me  not  what  I  then  shall  be ; 

An  igneous  lamp  in  the  fields  below, 

A  dye  of  heaven's  aerial  bow, 

A  stilly  vapour  on  space  reclined. 

Or  a  breath  of  discoloured  wandering  wind. 

But  O,  vrhllc  I  littve  ^pt;e^!l^  to  say 

The  thing  that  I  would,  I  humbly  pray 
That  I  for  a  space  may  wander  free, 
To  visit  the  scenes  of  my  infancy, 
The  tiny  green  where  the  schoolboys  play, 
The  level  pool,  with  its  bridge  so  grey ; 
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And  O,  there's  a  cot  by  the  lonely  flood, 
With  its  verdant  steep,  and  its  ancient  wood, 
Its  willow  ring,  and  its  sounding  stream, 
So  like  the  scene  of  a  fairy  dream  : 

0  might  I  there  a  while  reside. 

To  rest  irrith  the  Iamb  on  the  mountain's  side, 
Or  stand  by  the  heath-cock's  ruby  eye, 
And  wonder  he  cannot  my  form  espy. 

"  And  in  that  cot  there  is  a  dame, 

1  cannot,  dare  not  say  her  name  ! 
O  how  I  long  to  listen  there 

To  hear  that  loved  one's  evening  prayer ! 

And  in  that  cot  a  cradle  moves. 

Where  sleeps  the  infant  that  she  loves ; 

O  I  would  like  to  4iover  by, 

Wlien  none  but  she  and  that  child  are  nigh. 

When  her  arms  stretch  to  the  dear  embrace. 

And  the  baby  smiles  her  in  the  face  ; 
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Or  when  she  presses  him  to  her  heart, 
To  watch  when  the  holy  tear  shall  start, 
And  list  no  other  ear  to  hear. 
If  she  named  a  name  she  once  held  dear. 

"  O  God,  if  such  a  thing  might  be 
That  a  guardian  spirit,  empowered  by  thpf^, 
iStlll  rouml  that  dwelling  linger  musl, 

0  may  I  beg  the  sacred  trust  ? 
I'll  do,  all  evil  to  cause  them  shun, 
More  than  a  spirit  before  has  done ; 
Against  each  danger  I'll  forecast. 
And  bring  them  to  thyself  at  last. 

"  But  wherever  my  future  lot  may  be, 

1  have  no  dread  of  wrath  from  thee ; 
For  I  know  thee  merciful  and  good. 
Beyond  the  fathom  of  flesh  and  blood  : 
And  there  is  a  bond  'twixt  man  and  thee, 
*Twas  sealed  and  finished  on  the  tree, 
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Of  that,  too  mystic  to  unfold, 
I  will  not,  cannot  quit  my  hold. 
Accept  me,  Lord,  that  I  may  bless 
Thy  name  in  better  world  than  this. 

"  I  have  but  one  remembrance  left, 

Before  my  tuugue  of  speech  is  reft 

My  widowed  pnrent  O  rPgnrH, 

And  all  her  love  to  me  reward  ; 
Fondly  she  nursed  my  tender  years, 
With  buoyant  hopes,  and  yearning  fears  ; 
She  weened  not,  in  these  hours  of  bliss, 
That  she  reared  her  child  to  an  end  like  this. 
To  save  her  declining  age  from  woe, 
Her  darling's  fate  may  she  never  know, 
But  still  look  down  the  mountain  burn 
To  see  her  wandering  son  return. 
Her  parting  blessing  to  receive, 
And  lay  her  head  in  an  honoured  grave ; 
That  hope  may  still  support  her  heart, 
Till  we  meet  again  no  more  to  part." 
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The  light  of  life  blazed  not  again, 
He  could  not  say  the  word  Amen  ; 
But  he  turned  his  eye,  and  spread  his  hand 
To  the  star  above  his  native  land, 
Serenely  in  that  posture  lay, 
And  breathed  his  generous  soul  away. 

The  Russian  heaved  a  sigh  profound, 
And  gazed  insensate  on  the  ground, 
The  burning  tear  struck  from  his  eye, 
And  flung  it  on  the  breeze  to  dry. 
The  stoic  Prussian,  in  his  pride, 
Unstaidly  looked  from  side  to  side, 
Then  fixed  on  heaven  a  solemn  scowl. 
Impelled  by  his  unfathomed  soul, 
That  felt  deep  yearnings  unconfest 
For  some  eternal  home  of  rest. 
o3 
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"  What*s  this  ?"  said  he,  "  who  can  conceive  ? 

I-  cannot  fathom,  nor  beHeve 

The  substance  of  this  Christian  faith ; 

But  'tis  a  steadfast  hold  in  death ! 

I  never  saw  its  hideous  door 

Entered  with  such  a  mien  before !" 

Onward  they  passed  in  moody  phght, 
Leaving  the  pale  corse  on  the  height, 
And  said  before  two  British  lords 
This  soldier's  prayer  and  dying  words. 
Who  well  can  vouch  this  tale  is  true 
Of  converse  held  on  Waterloo. 

We  learned  our  comrade  was  no  more, 
And  many  an  eye  for  him  ran  o'er 
In  friendship's  little  circle  kind. 
For  who  not  leaves  some  friends  behind  ? 
But  yet  his  prayer  was  heard  in  part, 
For  no  one  had  the  cruel  heart 
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His  parent  of  his  fate  to  tell, 
She  died  believing  he  was  well. 

Ofttimes  I  visit  for  his  sake 
The  cottage  by  the  lonely  lake, 
And  I  have  heard  its  beauteous  dame 
With  tears  pronounce  her  lover's  name ; 
And  once  I  saw  her  comely  child, 
It  bent  its  eyes  on  air  arid  smiled. 
Stretching  its  arms  with  fervent  mien, 
As  if  to  reach  to  something  seen. 
I've  seen  the  wild-fowl  watch  and  quake. 
And  cower  in  terror  'mid  the  brake, 
And  the  mild  lamb  with  steady  eye 
Gazing  intent,  I  knew  not  why ; 
Then  chilling  thoughts  have  on  me  pressed 
Of  an  unbodied  heavenly  guest, 
Sent  there  to  roam  the  lonely  wild. 
To  guard  the  mother  and  the  child; 
For  to  the  death-bed  prayer  is  given 
Free  passage  to  the  throne  of  Heaven ! 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LADY  ANNE  SCOTT  OF  BUCCLEUCH.* 


To  HER  whose  bounty  oft  hath  shed 

Joy  round  the  peasant's  lowly  bed, 

When  trouble  pressed,  and  friends  were  few, 

And  God  and  angels  only  knew — 

To  Her  who  loves  the  board  to  cheer, 

And  hearth  of  simple  cottager ; 

Who  loves  the  tale  of  rural  hind, 

And  wayward  visions  of  his  mind, 

I  dedicate,  with  high  delight. 

The  theme  of  many  a  winter  night. 

♦  These  Verses  were  published  in  "  The  Brownie  or  Bods- 
beck,"  as  the  Dedication  of  that  Work. 
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What  other  name  on  Yarrow's  vale 
Can  Shepherd  choose  to  grace  his  tale  ? 
There  other  living  name  is  none 
Heard  with  one  feeling — one  alone. 
Some  heavenly  charm  must  name  endear 
That  all  men  love,  and  all  revere ! 
Even  the  rude  boy  of  rustic  form, 
And  robes  all  fluttering  to  the  storm. 
Whose  roguish  lip  and  graceless  eye 
Incline  to  mock  the  passer  by, 
Walks  by  the  Maid  with  softer  tread, 
And  lowly  bends  his  burly  head, 
Following  with  eye  of  milder  ray 
The  gentle  form  that  glides  away. 
The  little  school-nymph,  drawing  near. 
Says  with  a  sly  and  courteous  leer, 
As  plain  as  eye  and  manner  can, 
*♦  Thou  lov'st  rae — bless  thee.  Lady  Anne!" 
Even  babes  catch  the  beloved  theme. 
And  learn  to  lisp  their  Lady's  name. 
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The  orphan's  blessing  rests  on  thee ; 
Happy  thou  art,  and  long  shalt  be ! 
'Tis  not  in  sorrow,  nor  distress, 
Nor  Fortune's  power  to  make  thee  less. 
The  heart  unaltered  in  its  mood, 
That  joys  alone  m  aoing  good. 
And  follows  in  the  heavenly  road. 
And  steps  where  once  an  angel  trode, — 
The  joys  within  such  heart  that  burn, 
No  loss  can  quench  nor  time  o'erturn ! 
The  stars  may  from  their  orbits  bend. 
The  mountains  rock,  the  heavens  rend, — 
The  sun's  last  emhpr  cool  and  qiiivc>r. 
But  these  shall  glow,  and  glow  for  ever ! 

Then  thou,  who  lovest  the  shepherd's  home. 
And  cherishest  his  lowly  dome, 
O  list  the  mystic  lore  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time. 
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I  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men ; 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  summer  night  or  winter  day ; 
wiif-FM  npighbouring  hind  or  cot  was  none ; 
Our  converse  was  with  Heaven  alone, 
With  voices  through  the  cloud  that  sung, 
And  brooding  storms  that  round  us  hung. 

O  Lady,  judge,  if  judge  you  may. 
How  stern  and  ample  was  the  sway 
Of  themes  like  these,  when  darkness  fell, 
AnH  groy.hnircd  sires  the  tales  would  tell ! 
When  doors  were  barred,  and  eldron  dame 
Plied  at  her  task  beside  the  flame, 
That  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 
On  dim  and  umbered  faces  shone — 
The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high, 
That  from  the  cliff  came  quavering  by ; 
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The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  flood, 
The  cataract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood, 
That  undefined  and  mingled  hum — 
Voice  of  the  desprt  npvpr  flnmb  ! 
All  these  have  left  within  this  heart 
A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 
A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 
A  something  that's  without  a  name. 

And,  Lady,  thou  wilt  never  deem 
Religious  tale  offensive  theme  ; 
Our  creeds  may  differ  in  degree. 
But  small  that  difference  sure  can  be  1 
As  flnwpro  Tvhioh  vary  in  tneir  dyes, 
We  all  shall  bloom  in  Paradise  : 
As  sire  who  loves  his  children  well. 
The  loveliest  face  he  cannot  tell, — 
So  'tis  with  us — We  are  the  same, 
One  faith,  one  Father,  and  one  aim  ! 
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And  hadst  thou  lived  where  I  was  bred, 
Amid  the  scenes  where  martyrs  bled, 
Their  sufferings  all  to  thee  endeared 
By  those  mnsf  bonmirofl  and  roverpd  ; 
And,  where  the  wild  dark  streamlet  waves, 
Hadst  wept  above  their  lonely  graves, 
Thou  wouldst  have  felt,  I  know  it  true, 
As  I  have  done,  and  aye  must  do. 
And  for  the  same  exalted  cause, 
For  mankind's  rights,  and  nature's  laws, 
The  cause  of  liberty  divine, 
Thy  fathers  bled  as  well  as  mine. 

Then  be  it  miuc,  O  aoblo  Mawl, 
On  some  still  eve  these  tales  to  read ; 
And  thou  wilt  read  I  know  full  well, 
For  still  thou  lovest  the  haunted  dell ; 
To  linger  by  the  sainted  spring. 
And  trace  the  ancient  fairy  ring. 
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Where  moonlight  revels  long  were  held 
In  many  a  lone  sequestered  field, 
By  Yarrow  den,  and  Ettrick  shaw. 
And  the  green  mounds  of  Carterhaugh. 

O  for  one  kindred  heart  that  thought 
As  lady  must  ^nd  minstrel  ought. 
That  loves  like  thee  the  whispering  wood, 
And  range  of  mountain  solitude ! 
Think  how  more  wild  the  greenwood  scene, 
If  times  were  still  as  they  have  been  ; 
If  fairies  at  the  fall  of  even, 
Down  from  the  eye-brow  of  the  heaven. 
Or  some  aerial  land  afar, 
Came  on  the  beam  of  rising  star, 
Their  lightsome  gambols  to  renew. 
From  the  green  leaf  to  quaff  the  dew, 
Or  dance  with  such  a  graceful  tread 
As  scarce  to  bend  the  gowan's  head ! 
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Think  if  thou  wert,  some  evening  stiU, 
Within  thy  wood  of  green  Bowhill — 
Thy  native  wood  ! — the  forest's  pride  ! — 
Lover  or  sister  by  thy  side  ; 
In  converse  sweet  the  hour  to  improve, 
Of  things  below  and  things  above, 
Of  an  existence  scarce  begun. 
And  note  the  jstars  rise  one  by  one  : — 
Just  then,  the  moon  and  day-light  blending. 
To  see  the  fairy  bands  descending, 
Wheeling  and  shivering  as  they  came. 
Like  glimmering  shreds  of  human  frame  ; 
Or  sailing  'mid  the  golden  air, 
In  skiffs  of  yielding  gossamer. 

O,  I  would  wander  forth  alone 
Where  human  eye  hath  never  shone, 
Away  o'er  continents  and  isles, 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  miles. 
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For  one  such  eve  to  sit  with  thee, 
Their  strains  to  hear  and  forms  to  see  J 
Absent  the  while  all  fears  of  harm, 
Secure  in  Heaven's  protecting  arm ; 
To  list  the  songs  such  beings  sung, 
And  hear  them  speak  in  human  tongue  ; 
To  see  in  beauty,  perfect,  pure. 
Of  human  face  the  miniature, 
And  smile  of  being  free  from  sin, 
That  had  not  death  impressed  within. 
Oh,  can  it  ever  be  forgot, 
What  Scotland  had,  and  now  has  not ! 

Such  scenes,  dear  Lady,  now  no  more 
Are  given,  or  fitted  as  before. 
To  eye  or  ear  of  guilty  dust ; 
But  when  it  comes,  as  come  it  must, 
The  time  when  I,  from  earth  set  free, 
Shall  turn  the  spark  I  fain  would  be ; 
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If  there's  a  land,  as  grandsires  tell, 
Where  brownies,  elves,  and  fairies  dwell, 
There  my  first  visit  shall  be  sped — 
Journeyer  of  earth,  go  hide  thy  head  I 
Of  all  thy  travelling  splendour  shorn, 
Though  in  thy  golden  chariot  borne  ! 
Yon  little  cloud  of  many  a  hue 
That  wanders  o'er  the  solar  blue, — 
That  do  I  cliallenge  and  engage 
To  be  my  travelling  equipage, 
Then  onward,  onward  far  to  steer. 
The  breeze  of  heaven  my  charioteer ; 
The  soul's  own  energy  my  guide. 
Eternal  hope  my  all  beside. 
At  such  a  shrine  who  would  not  bow ! — 
Traveller  of  earth,  where  art  thou  now  ? 

Then  let  me,  for  these  legends  claim. 
My  young,  my  honoured  Lady's  name ; 
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That  honour  is  reward  complete, 
Yet  I  must  crave,  if  not  unmeet, 
One  little  boon — delightful  task 
For  maid  to  grant,  or  minstrel  ask  ! — 

One  day,  thou  mayest  remember  well, 
For  short  the  time  since  it  befell, 
When,  o'er  thy  forest  bowers  of  oak, 
The  eddying  storm  in  darkness  broke  ; 
Loud  sung  the  blast  adown  the  dell. 
And  Yarrow  lent  her  treble  swell ; 
The  mountain's  form  grew  more  sublime, 
Wrapt  in  its  wreaths  of  rolling  rime  ; 
And  Newark  Cairn,  in  hoary  shroud, 
Appeared  like  giant  o'er  the  cloud  ; 
The  eve  fell  dark,  and  grimly  scowled. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  tempest  howled  ; 
Without  was  turmoil,  waste,  and  din, 
The  kelpie's  cry  was  in  the  linn — 
But  all  was  love  and  peace  within  ! 

VOL.  II.  p 
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And  aye,  between,  the  melting  strain 
Poured  from  thy  woodland  harp  amain, 
Which,  mixing  with  the  storm  around. 
Gave  a  wild  cadence  to  the  sound. 

That  mingled  scene,  in  every  part. 
Hath  so  impressed  thy  shepherd's  heart 
With  glowing  feelings,  kindling  bright 
Some  filial  visions  of  delight. 
That  almost  border  upon  pain, 
And  he  would  hear  those  strains  again. 
They  brought  delusions  not  to  last, 
Blending  the  future  with  the  past ; 
Dreams  of  fair  stems  in  foliage  new, 
Of  flowers  that  spring  where  others  grew. 
Of  beauty  ne'er  to  be  outdone. 
And  stars  that  rise  when  sets  the  sun, 
The  patriarchal  days  of  yore, 
The  mountain  music  heard  no  more, 
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With  all  the  scene  before  his  eyes, 
A  family's  and  a  nation's  ties — 
Bonds  which  the  Heavens  alone  can  rend, 
With  Chief,  with  Father,  and  with  Friend. 
No  wonder  that  such  scene  refined 
Should  dwell  on  rude  enthusiast's  mind ! 
Strange  his  reverse ! — He  never  wist — 
Poor  inmate  of  the  cloud  and  mist ! 
That  ever  he,  as  friend,  should  claim 
The  proudest  Caledonian  name. 

Altrive  Lake, 
AprU  1.  1818. 
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NOTES 


TO 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SUN, 


Not*  I. 


This  poem  and  the  following  two  were  originally  written 
with  the  intention  of  their  forming  part  of  a  volume  to  be  en- 
titled Midsummer  Night  Dreams  ;  but  having  submitted  it 
to  the  perusal  of  the  late  James  Park,  Esq.  of  Greenock,  a 
friend  in  whose  good  taste  and  discernment  I  had  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  he  chanced  to  think  so  highly  of  it  that  he 
persuaded  me,  against  my  own  inclination,  to  publish  it  as  a 
poem  by  itself,  assuring  me  of  its  success.  The  approbation 
which  the  ballad  of  "  Kilmeny"  had  received,  probably  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  opinion ;  but  the  poem  was  no  sooner 
issued  to  the  public,  than  I  perceived  a  sort  of  wild  unearthly 
nakedness  about  it,  that  rendered  it  unfit  to  appear  by  itself, 
and  I  repented  of  what  I  iiad  done.     It  is  therefore  given  in 
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this  edition  as  at  first  intended,  namely,  one  of 'a  series  of 

Midsummer  Night  Dreams ;  it  being  literally  so, — the  visions 
of  one  in  a  trance,  or  the  wanderings  of  her  disembodied  spirit 
during  that  oblivious  cessation  of  mortal  life. 

The  poem  is  founded  on  a  traditionary  tale  well  known  over 
all  Scotland,  and  affirmed  to  have  happened,  not  only  at  old 
Lindeen,  but  in  some  lonely  and  eiry  churchyard  here  and 
there  over  the  whole  country.  From  these  circumstances  it 
appears  probable,  that  the  tale  has  had,  at  first,  some  foundation 
in  reality,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  old.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
lated as  having  happened  to  a  parish  minister's  wife, — some- 
times to  such  and  such  a  great  man's  lady,  but  most  frequent- 
ly, as  in  the  poem,  to  a  saintly  virgin,  who  was  an  heiress,  but 
totally  disregardful  of  worldly  concerns.  The  erratic  pil- 
grimage is  given  merely  as  a  dream  or  vision  of  a  person  in  a 
long  trance,  while  the  soul's  short  oblivious  state,  as  described 
in  p.  45.  is  supposed  to  correspond  witli  the  symptoms  of  re- 
animation,  and  the  "  gentle  shivering  of  the  chin,"  noted  in 
the  corse  at  Carelha'. 


Note  II. 

And  they  saw  the  chambers  of  the  sun^ 
And  the  angels  of  the  dauming  ray 

Draw  the  red  curtain  from  the  dome. 
The  glorious  dome  of  the  God  of  Day, 
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j4nd  the  youth  a  slight  obeisance  made. 

And  seemed  to  bend  upon  his  knee  : 
The  holy  vow  he  whispering  said 

Sunk  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Lee. 

I  may  not  say  the  prayer  he  prayed. 

Nor  of  its  wondrous  tendency  ;  ^c— P.  15. 

The  extravagant  and  heterodox  position  pretended  to  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  poem,  of  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  must  be  viewed  only  as 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  imaginary  scenes  exhibited  in 
the  work;  infinitude  and  omnipresence  being  attributes  too 
sacred  and  too  boundless  for  admission  into  an  enthusiast's 
dream. 


Note  III. 

When  past  the  firmament  of  air, 

Where  no  attractive  influence  came  ,- 
There  was  no  up,  there  was  no  down, 

JBiU  all  was  space,  and  all  the  «im^.— P.  1 9. 

A  friend  of  mine  from  the  country,  himself  a  poet,  made 
particular  objections  to  this  stanza,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
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false  and  unphilosophical ;  "  For  ye  ken,  Sir,"  said  he,  « that 
wherever  a  man  may  be,  or  can  possibly  be,  whether  in  a 
bodily  or  spiritual  state,  there  maun  aye  be  a  firmament  aboon 
his  head,  and  something  or  other  below  his  feet.  In  short,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  being  to  be  any  where  in  the  boundless 
universe  in  which  he  winna  find  baith  an  «;/ and  a  dotvn." 
I  was  obliged  to  give  in,  but  was  so  much  amused  with  the 
man's  stubborn  incredulity,  that  I  introduced  it  again  in  the 
last  part. 


Note  IV. 

'*  /  see  all  these  Jair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind. 
0  /   Cela,  tell  me  this — Have  they  all  fallen, 
And  sinned  like  us  ?  And  has  a  living  God 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  loorldsf 
Or  only  on  yon  dark  and  dismal  spot 
Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  fur  them  all?'' — I*.  35. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  dangerous  doubt 
expressed  in  these  four  lines  has  proved  a  text  to  all  Dr  Chal- 
mers' sublime  astronomical  sermons.  I  am  far  from  having 
the  vanity  to  suppose  this  to  be  literally  true ;  but  if  it  had 
•▼en  the  smallest  share  in  turning  bis  capacious  and  fervent 
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mind  to  that  study,  I  liave  reason  to  estimate  them  as  the 
most  valuable  lines  I  ever  wrote. 


Note  V. 

Down  amain 
Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended^ 
Wheeling  and  thundering  on  /  ^c— P.  50. 

This  whole  account  of  the  formation  of  a  Comet,  from 
p.  49  to  p.  52,  has  been  copied  into  several  miscellaneous 
works,  and  has  been  often  loudly  censured  for  its  utter  extra- 
vagance by  such  as  knew  not  the  nature  of  the  work  from 
which  it  was  taken.  After  all,  I  cannot  help  regarding  the 
supposition  as  perfectly  ostensible. 

Note  VI. 

"  I  saw  thee  dead  and  cold  as  clay  ; 
/  watched  thy  corpse Jor  many  a  day  ; 
I  saw  thee  laid  in  the  grave  at  rest ; 
I  strewed  the  flowers  upon  thy  breast; 
And  I  saw  the  mould  heaped  over  thee— 
Thou  art  not  my  child,  my  Mary  Lee"  4'<?*— P.  99. 
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There  is  another  Border  tale  resembling  this,  which  Would 
make  an  excellent  subject  for  a  poem  of  a  different  description. 
It  likewise  relates  to  the  reanimation  of  a  corse ;  and  happen- 
ed no  earlier  than  in  the  recollection  of  several  persons  yet 

living.      Squire  R y  of  Burnlee  fell  deeply  in  love  with 

the  daughter  of  a  worthy  magistrate  of  an  ancient  Border 
town, — so  deeply  indeed,  that  he  declared,  and  even  swore,  that 
he  neither  could  nor  would  exsist  without  her.  This  hasty 
and  injudicious  resolution  was  not,  however,  put  fairly  to  the 
test ;  for,  after  a  short  but  ardent  courtship,  she  became  his 
wife,  and  the  man  of  course  was  happy  beyond  all  possible  de- 
scription. 

But,  as  the  old  song  runs. 


"  It  happened  ill,  it  happened  worse. 
It  happened  that  this  lady  did  dee.' 


They  had  not  been  many  months  married  when  the  lady  fell 
into  fainting  fits  one  morning,  and  expired  suddenly;  and, 
after  the  usual  hurry  of  gallopping  for  doctors,  rubbing  of 
temples,  and  weeping  of  friends,  was  all  fairly  over,  the  body 
was  laid  quietly  into  the  bier,  and  borne  away  to  the  church- 
yard on  the  shoulders  of  four  stout  men  in  deep  mourning, 
while  the  long  funereal  train  came  slowly  up  behind^ 
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The  distance  from  Burnlee  to  the  churchyard  is  not  half  a 
mile,  but  the  road  winds  up  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  and 
about  midway  there  is  an  old  thorn  tree,  which  throws  its  long, 
crabbed,  unyielding  branches  across  the  road.  The  bearers 
inadvertently  pressing  the  bier  against  one  of  these  branches, 
it  came  back  with  a  sudden  spring,  and  threw  the  coffin  from 
the  poles,  which,  after  nearly  felling  the  unfortunate  laird, 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  path.  The  people  gathered  all 
round  in  great  perplexity,  but  in  a  few  seconds  they  betook 
them  to  their  heels  and  fled.  The  corse,  having  been  thrown 
out,  rolled  down  the  steep  in  its  dead-clothes,  till  some  of 
them,  laying  hold  of  it,  began  to  lay  it  decently  out  on  the 
brae ;  when,  all  at  once,  it  sat  up  among  their  hands,  and  fell 
a  struggling  to  get  its  arms  loose.  This  struck  them  with 
such  horror  that  they  could  not  stand  it,  but  fled  precipitately, 
the  laird  running  as  fast  as  any  of  them,  and  without  his  hat 
too,  which  the  coflSn  had  knocked  off  in  its  fall.  Some  ran 
this  way,  and  some  that ;  and  when  they  looked  back  and  saw 
the  dead  woman  gushing  blood  at  tlie  nose,  and  tearing  the 
dressings  from  her  face  with  both  bands,  they  ran  still  the 
faster.  A  smith,  of  the  surname  of  Walker,  was  the  first  to 
turn  the  chase,  which  Jie  did  by  cursing  his  flying  compeers 
most  manfully.  "  It  was  a  domned  sheame,"  he  said,  "  to 
seeaboonder  men  cbeased  by  a  dead  woife,  and  bur. never 
stworring  off  the  beat  nwother." 
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To  make  a  long  tale  short,  the  lady  walked  home  on  her 
own  legs,  wrapped  as  she  was  in  her  winding-sheet,  and  led 
by  her  affectionate  and  rejoiced  husband  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  the  parson  on  the  other.  She  afterwards  became  a  mother, 
and  lived  a  number  of  years  at  Bumlee,  though  not  perhaps  so 
much  beloved  as  she  was  during  the  first  two  or  three  months : 
at  length  she  died  again  even  more  suddenly  than  she  had 
done  the  first  time.  Every  mean  was  used  to  bring  about  re- 
suscitation in  vain,  and  the  lady  was  a  second  time  laid  in  her 
bier,  and  borne  away  up  the  strait  path  to  the  churchyard. 
When  the  procession  came  to  the  old  tree,  the  laird  looked 
decently  up,  and  said  to  the  bearers,  "  I'll  thank  you  to  keep 
oflT  that  thorn." 


Note  VII. 

Late  there  was  seen,  on  summer  tide, 
A  lovely  form  that  wont  to  glide 
Round  green  Bowhill  at  the  fall  of  even. 
So  like  an  angel  sent  from  Heaven^  ^fc— P.  US. 

ITiese  lines,  and  all  to  the  end,  relate  to  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Harriet,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry, 
whose  lamented  death  happened  at  the  very  time  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  issuing  from  the  press,  and  cast  a  gloom 
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orer  a  great  proportion  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Thousands 
then  felt  that  their  guardian  angel  was  indeed  departed. 
Among  her  latest  requests  to  her  noble  husband,  was  one  in 
favour  of  the  humble  author  of  these  fairy  lays ;  but  that  cir- 
cumstance was  not  known  to  me  till  several  years  afterwards. 
It  was  not  however  forgotten  by  him  to  whom  it  was  made, 
whose  letter  to  me  on  that  subject  I  keep  as  the  most  affecting 
thing  I  ever  saw. 
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